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(Published by permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, London. From the Picture by L. PERRAULT.) 


“And one sweet shadow, gay yet mute, 
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Glides coyly to the surface.” 
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HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE BATTLE-FIELD 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


ne EARER my God to Thee.” Could 

words more fitting pass from 

dying lips? This touching line 

of the well-known hymn employed 
the last breath of a little drummer boy, whose 
arm had been shot off at one of the battles 
in the American Civil War; and from the 
point of view of human suffering it is to be 
deplored that many equally pathetic pictures, 
far too many to enumerate, could be cited 
from amidst the long annals of national feud 
and revenge. 

Blood and music! How strange a com- 
bination—one seemingly too contradictory 
to be possible or true. Yet there is a close 
kinship. The sword and melody are knit 
together, in music’s sphere, with striking 
persistence from earliest times to the present. 
Songs of the battlefield are not less ancient 
than the very spirit that has ever impelled 
humanity forward to slaughter and to death. 
It matters not how far we go down through 
the ages we find war songs—outpourings, 
breathing incessantly, as indeed they should, 
the spirit of the great God of battles, the 
Lord God of Hosts. 

The Bible abounds in battle-songs, the 
words of which, if not their original tunes, are 
ever with us. Many of them have been made 
more familiar to us through that majestic 
music-mind, Handel, who, in the exercise of 
his matchless vocal independence, has set 
them in a fashion too glorious for any other 
composer to surpass or even reach. Think 
of the war-burdened pzeans in such oratorios 
as ‘Israel in Egypt,” “ Joshua,” ‘“‘ Samson,” 
“ Judas Maccabeeus,” and more. 


‘Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free.” 


A noble and poetically treated theme, 
which, with its familiar tune, was beloved by 
a past generation, carries us back to the first 
biblical war strain, that which Moses so 
jubilantly sang because of the discomfiture 
of Pharaoh and his hosts in the Red Sea 
waters. ‘The horse and his rider hath He 
thrown into the sea. . . . The Lord is a man of 


war; the Lord is Hisname.” Amazing was 
XXVI—41 


the host over whom this epic was sung, the 
burden of which Miriam, sister of Aaron and 
prophetess, tookup. With timbrels in hand 
all the women went out after her, chanting, 
‘¢ Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously.” That great tone poet, Handel, 
has set this grand episode in his “ Israel in 
Egypt,” and all who have heard this gigantic 
oratorio will testify to the composer’s realisa- 
tion of the situation. Who, too, is unfamiliar 
with that fiercest of battle songs, “ ‘The 
enemy said, ‘I will pursue.’ ”? 

The song of Deborah and Barak, with its 
brilliant idea, “The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera;” David’s psalm of 
thanksgiving, “ He teacheth my hands to 
war so that a bow of steel is broken by mine 
arms... . I have consumed themand wounded 
them that they could not rise... . For Thou 
hast girded me with strength unto the battle,” 
and many more of the psalmist singer’s out- 
pourings—all allied with the battle-field—will 
readily occur to every reader of the Old Testa- 
ment portion of sacred writ. Thousands 
upon thousands of those whom it was the 
mission of Israel to exterminate were bent 
low as pzeans like these rang over them. 

The Psalms of David are not less potent 
as battle-songs in modern times than they 
were of old. The 46th Psalm probably 
prompted the fighting Huguenots and 
Covenanters’ theme : 


“God is our refuge and strength, 
In straits a present aid ; 
Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid.” 


And, if many died to such trustful rhythm, 
what shall be said of the 68th Psalm ? 
Charlemagne, Savonarola, and our Cromwell 
have chanted it at moments of desperate 
strait. Terrible also must have been the 
tension on that eventful morn of Dunbar 
when the Ironsides, waiting for the fatal 
“ Charge !” stood singing, 


“* Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all His enemies be.” 


Shortly thousands fell, never again to wrestle 
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with the Lord on carnage field. Fitly enough 
the 117th Psalm was at hand to crown the 
victory. ‘The Lord General made a halt,” 
wrote the great Chelsea historian. ‘“ Hundred 
and seventeenth Psalm,” was the order, and 
it was rolled out “strong and great against 
the sky.” 

Ancient history provides us with some 
parallel pictures, notably the historic exer- 
tions of the Jews under the Maccabees. 
Judas Maccabzeus led the national hosts to 
victory against the Syrians at a cost of 
immense slaughter on both sides. The whole 
story is unfolded to us in Handel’s oratorio 
bearing the great leader’s name. It contains 
much of the sternest music identified with 
battlefield horrors. Of universal fame are its 
two songs: 
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Sound an a-larm! Sound an a-larm! ~~ 


Cc. 
In this same oratorio occurs also that well- 
known chorus, “ See, the conquering hero 
comes,” which has been associated with the 
home-welcome of all our warriors ever since 
it was composed by the mighty Handel. 

Greek and Roman history abounds in 
battle-music episodes. There were hymns 
to Mars before battles, and hymns to Apollo 
after them. Cyrus marching against Croesus 
sang a hymn, the soldiers taking up the 
chorus ; and the Philicians, after conquering 
the Pellenians, sent up paans to Apollo. 
Six hundred years and more B.c. flourished 
Tyrtzus. He stilled dissensions at home, 
soothing the savage breast by his muse, and 
when his countrymen went to war against 
the Messenians they stepped so sturdily and 
cheerfully to his marching songs, and were 
so animated by his martial strains, that 
victory crowned the day for them. 

Coming closer home we find the ancient 
Briton carrying the martial musical spirit in 
his breast. When Jute, Saxon and Angle, 
from the marshy coasts of Low Germany, 
poured down upon our ancestors it was to 
find a foe worthy of their steel and battle-axe. 
The Bardic Triads furnish some clue here: 


‘* But heed, ye bards, that for the sign of onset, 
Ye sound the ancientest of all your rhymes.” 


How, too, sang Taliessin, British bard and 
warrior :— 
‘** The sons of slaughter the reeking plains will 


leave, 
When the strings of harmony resound." 


Such reflects the brave spirit of those who 
led the front in every British onset. Scandi- 
navian, Norwegian and Dane, each in turn 
followed the same custom, and came here 
singing odes to Odin and other strange gods. 
Then followed a veritable battle-song, one 
celebrated in history. Norman William 
brought in his train one memorable hero- 
minstrel. This was Taillefer. He led the 
onslaught on King Harold and the English 
on that famous day at Senlac when the setting 
sun mantled the corpses of king and hus-carl. 
Into the air went the giant spear of this 
soldier-musician to be caught again by its 
iron head. Three times Taillefer did this, 
chanting the while the song of Roland, then, 
poising the mighty weapon, he hurled it with 
terrific force among the Saxons, fixing one 
and bringing him to the dust. Then the 
rush, awful in its swiftness. Taillefer, the 
first to strike a blow, fell first on English 
soil. Never was martial tune possessed of 
greater significance to a nation than this one 
which effected the conquest of England and 
changed our very blood and institutions. 
Here is the reputed opening of this most 
renowned military song: 


Sol - dats Fran-cois chantez Ro- land, de son pa- 
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Medizval English history furnishes many 
a record of battle-songs, thus establishing 
the fact that we were then a musical people, 
and that our military minds placed some 
faith in the stimulating effect of music upon 
the troops. The night before the battle of 
Agincourt the English camp resounded with 
national songs and music. Harmony was 
no more when the rush and slaughter came ; 
but, as was customary in those days, a song 
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HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE BATTLE-FIELD 


of victory was prepared which the people 
would sing despite Henry V.’s edict to the 
contrary, “for that he woulde have the wholle 
praise and thanks given to God.” 


SONG OF VICTORY OBTAINED AT 
AGINCOURT 1415. 
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Terrible, indeed, is the expectancy of these 
battle-eves. In the dead of night battalion 
with battalion bivouac under the starry 
coverlet. All is still, and Heaven seems the 
home. In moments of dozing soldier and 
compatriot turn thought to the impending 
“Charge!” and final rush—that terrible 
struggle with its tremendous impending issues 
which must send most of them to their 
graves. Little wonder that the battle-song 
ever spells one Protector—one Defence. 
Nor can _ soldier-minstrelsy have greater, 
grander theme. K6rner’s battle-song, sung 
during the Napoleonic wars by German 
soldiers, tells of such a night before 
battle : 
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A romantic story attaches to this song. 
Korner, at the age of twenty-two, gave up 
love, family ties, and other prospects for the 
sake of patriotic duty, joining the volunteers 
of Liitzow as adjutant in 1813. Dangerously 
wounded in a skirmish before Leipzig, he 
rejoined the volunteers before he had fully 
recovered, and during a night passed in 
ambuscade on horseback, he meditated this 
famous “ sword-song.” At daylight he had 
just time to write it on a loose sheet of 
paper and hand it to a friend when Liitzow 
gave the signal for the attack. At the head 
of his troops, Korner sprang on the enemy, 
and was killed by a ball a few moments 
after. 

To tell of English war-songs alone would 
occupy more space than is at our disposal. 
“The Girl I left behind me” and “ Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer” have been breathed into the 
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face of many an enemy before the bayonet’s 
point. Who does not know the story of the 
redeeming properties of “* The Campbells are 
Coming ” when, at the storming of Lucknow 
in the Indian Mutiny of 1857, the sharp ear 
of a Highland maid detected her country’s 
coming assistance by the distant “ glimmer ” 
of the bagpipes’ wild whirl? Then there are 
such strains as “ The Minstrel Boy,” “ Men 
of Harlech,” ‘* Red, White and Blue,” ‘* The 
Lincolnshire Poacher,” ‘Ap Shenkin,” “I’m 
Ninety-five,” “Bonnie Dundee,” and 
“ Bonnets of Blue,” tunes and themes to 
which thousands of British soldiers have 
cheerfully gone, and cheerfully will yet go, 
to the jaws of death, to the “mouth of 
Hell,” as Tennyson has put it, for the sake 
of that square yard of silk—the Union 
Jack. 

What glorious memories are associated 
with the English National Anthem, ‘God 
save the Queen!” This musical prayer has 
been sung, or felt, at every British campaign 
since Carey composed it two hundred years 
and more ago. No arguments, nor prepara- 
tions—naval or military—support or rouse 
our deepest feelings in moments of national 
anxiety like one grand verse of this anthem. 
When Englishmen front death its strains 
make them do or die. When will Britons 
forget Major Wilson and his party in 
Matabeleland in 1894 when, with uncovered 
heads, they fell to a man, singing their own 
requiem ‘“ God save the Queen!” 

Outside our own country martial music 
has a record bloody indeed. France and 
Germany stand out particularly. That 
Tyrtzan hymn, “‘ The Marseillaise,” has slain 
millions. Rouget de Lisle composed it at 
Strasburg in 1792. It was inspired by the 
doings of hundreds of Marseilles men who, 
“defiant of death, despot, and the devil,” 
made their way across France in this year to 
save Paris from internal as well as external 
dissension. Poor Paris! Since 1792 
hundreds of souls have passed to eternity 
with this hymn ringing in their ears, and it 
has spilled blood enough to float Paris. 
But for Sedan the walls of Berlin might 
have echoed with it during the Franco- 
German war of 1870; and it is even now 
questionable whether they will not do so. 
May God defer that day! All are familiar 
with the intoxicating character of this 
grand song of the Revolution and the 
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powerful drift of its chorus “ Aux armes, 
citoyens ! ” 
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‘The Marseillaise” must rank as the 


most glorious war-song ever composed, and 
it is one of the very few national anthems 
which are persistently heard on the battle- 
field—both British and other nations fre- 
quently preferring their popular tunes, 
topical songs, and strains associated with 
home life. 
“The Marseillaise” than Heine. “ What a 
song! It thrills me with fiery delight,” 
wrote the German poet. 

France possesses another remarkable song 
—of interest to us because English and 


French ties are wrapped up in it —the 
*“ Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre.” London 


street boys are familiar with its tune and are 
unconsciously rendering it when they bawl 
“We won’t go home till morning,” and 


boisterous men often shout it in the form of 


“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” We are 
familiar with it from schoolboy times, and 
happen to know that it was the only melody 
which a lifelong friend, a certain chaplain to 
the Queen, could screw out of the only 
instrument which he ever played, and this 
was in his college days—the flageolet ! 
Napoleon I. never mounted his charger 
without humming this air, and he was heard 
humming it a little before his death. Here 
is the French tune: 
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HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE BATTLE-FIELD 


Germany has her hymns and songs of the 
battle-field ? In the Franco-German war was 
not Sedan fought for, and Paris reached to 
the music of ‘* The Watch on the Rhine” ? 
But, go back two hundred years—to the 
religious wars of the seventeenth century. 
One hymn cleared the terrible mist of 
religious warfare in northern Europe. Mr. 
W. T. Stead, in his “ Hymns that have 
Helped,” tells of one sanguinary daybreak 
when. Gustavus Adolphus fell dead, victorious 
at Lutzen : “When the morning of November 
16, 1632, dawned, the Catholic and Protestant 
armies under Wallenstein and Gustavus 
Adolphus stood facing each other. Gustavus 
ordered all his chaplains to hold a service of 
prayer. He threw himself upon his knees 
and prayed fervently while the whole army 
burst out into a lofty song of praise and 
prayer, 
‘ Verzage night, du Hauflein klein.’ 

As they prayed and sang a mist descended, 


through which neither army could discern 
the foe. The King set his troops in battle 


array, giving them as their watchword ‘ God 
with us.’ As he rode along the lines he 


ordered the kettle-drums and trumpets to 
strike up Luther’s hymns ‘ Ein feste Burg’ 
and ‘Es wollt uns Gott genadig sein.’ As 
they played the soldiers joined in as with 
one voice. The mist began to lift, the sun 
shone brightly, and Gustavus knelt again in 
prayer. Then rising he cried: ‘Now we 
will set to, please God,’ and then louder he 
said ‘ Jesu, Jesu, Jesu help me this day to 
fight for the honour of Thy name!’ Then 
he charged the enemy at full speed, defended 
only by a leathern gorget. ‘God is my 
harness’ he replied to his servant, who 
rushed to put on his armour. The battle 
was hot and bloody. At eleven in the fore- 
noon the fatal bullet struck Gustavus, and he 
sank dying from his horse crying : ‘ My God, 
my God!’ The combat went on for hours 
afterwards, but when twilight fell Wallenstein’s 
army broke and fled, and the dead King 
remained victor of the field on which with his 
life he had purchased the religious liberties of 
Northern Europe.” 

Every lover of choral music will hardly 
need to be told that the German song-books 
abound with chants and pieces having for 
their theme the smoke and smell of battlefield. 
Here are a few specimens familiar to many: 
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SWABIAN TROOPER'S SONG. 
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Sacred song is an influence as subtle as it 
is beautiful, and nowhere has it been more 
potent, more sustaining, than in the death. 
mist of the trenches and the sleepy camp 
preceding an onslaught against the foe. The 
storm and stress of the battle-field may 
afford little time for psalming and hymning ; 
but moments—snatched moments some of 
them—both before and after struggles which 
have left children fatherless and made wives 
widows, have often proved precious, ecstatic 
experiences with those blessed, happily, with 
perhaps only some single verse or line of a 
strength-inspiring theme. Something more 
than the secular spirit must have prevailed, 
for instance, when on the night that preceded 
the battle of Abu Klea, in the late Egyptian 

campaign, our Irish soldiers broke forth with 
that splendid strain “The Minstrel Boy.” 
But there are actual hymns sung in every 
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English church to-day which have served as 
wondrous stimulants on every German battle- 
ground. “Ein feste burg ist unser Gott” 
is one—“A sure stronghold our God is 
He” has proved the martial anthem for 
thousands of warriors of every degree whom 
the night-shades have mantled for ever as 
far as Kaiser and Fatherland are concerned. 
Tens, nay, hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
sang it during the 1870 struggle which gave 
Alsace and Lorraine to a united Germany. 
Then was the valley of the Meuse lighted 
with the camp-fires on that all-eventful night 
preceding September 1, when the dark 
breeze lifted it from stentorian lungs across 
the vine-fields. It has mixed with the mane 
and hail of fire and bullct like many another 
theme which Britons know how to peal forth 
on their missions of death and glory. Not 
less impressive and soul-inspiring has it 
proved when, not souls and bodies have 
been hewn down by the frightful ingenuity 
of artillery excellence, but when still sterner 
materials—the prejudices and convictions of 
religious thought and notion have been the 
wall and barrier to be conquered. This 
“ Marseillaise Hymn of the Reformation,” 
as it has been called by Heine, was com- 
posed by Luther for the “ Diet of Spires,” 
and the great reformer sang it everywhere 
and won his battles for the faith with its 
ringing rhythm. Gustavus Adolphus, as we 
have seen, sung it with his army, and the 
people of Moscow sent it heavenwards as a 
triumph-song on the night of the retreat of 
Napoleon. How many doubting souls and 
fainting workers for the Cross, too, it must 
have helped, sung as it has been in the 
churches and chapels throughout Christen- 
dom. No wonder Frederick the Great styled 
this hymn, “God Almighty’s Grenadier 
March!” 

Amid all trouble, however, comes a season 
for thankfulness. We must not be pleading 
ever. Gratitude is as due to God as prayer. 
So it is that there are songs of praise asso- 
ciated with the carnage field; and not one 
of these, perhaps, is better known than the 
German Te Deum, “ Now thank we all our 
God” (“Nun danket alle Gott”), a burst of 
praise which has not only been used at every 
national festival of the Fatherland since it 
was composed in 1648, which Germans of 
every State chanted throughout the Franco- 
Prussian war, but which has become univer- 


sally known through the version of it in our 
own hymn-books. 

If we turn to another continent—the New 
World—we stiil meet with the battle-pzan 
steeped deeply with the spirit and power of 
the “ King of Kings” and “ Lord of Lords.” 
What more desperate struggle ever marked 
a nation’s history than that bloodiest war of 
modern times—the fight for the American 
Republic. The great American war of 
1861-1865 was fought and won to the hymn 
commencing, “ Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord,” which 
with its refrain 


‘* John Brown's body is lying in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on,” 


worked salvation for the slaves. Its author 
fell into the hands of Southern slave-owners 
and came to the gallows; but his work told 
its tale. It was written 


** John Brown will tramp the shaking earth, 
From Blue Ridge to the sea,” 


He did. Thousands of brothers fought 
brothers in this gigantic civil war ; but God’s 
will was at last done. The slave was eman- 
cipated for ever. 

More, much more, might be said of min- 
strelsy of the battle-field, since in all ages 
and with all people it has possessed a re- 
markable fascination. The hecatombs of 
battle-fields abound in anthem music : 


“the sound 
Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men.” 


But we must close, only referring briefly to 
two more items. Knowing, as all do, some- 
thing of a home, something of music, and 
something of religion, we can fearlessly assert 
that whenever and wherever that sublime 
modern hymn, “Onward ! Christian soldiers,” 
is sung, the finest sympathies and aspirations 
which can overtake a human heart are sure 
to be aroused. Nor is a less fervent mood 
quickened at the first catch of that simple 
solemn chord in C major which opens that 
transcendent movement, the ** Dead March 
in Saul.” Bowed heads and submissive 
silence are commanded by this music; but 
that our hearts vibrate with and speak its 
every note who doubts? What inspiration 
the great Handel received for this sublime 
creation it surpasses man to tell now, but it 
is a fact that in all music’s realm no piece 
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stands out as this does—a composition as 
supreme for its grandeur as it is for its 
sublimity and simplicity. And are not both 
these martial music? Every soldier of the 
Cross who has heard “ Onward! Christian 
soldiers” has been fired by it, and it would 
be difficult, indeed, to find a breast that 
has not shivered with the thought of 
some eternal reward for even earthly war- 
fare whenever the slow muffled tones of 


the “Dead March” have crept upon the 
ear. 

When all is said and done, however, war 
is a diabolical argument and expedient. It 
will be a blessed, happy time for nations 
when the war song is heard no more; when 
the message of “ Peace and Goodwill to 
Men” receives its fulfilment, and when the 
bugles sound the truce of God to the whole 
world for ever. 





FROM GLASTONBURY TOR 


By THE Rev. JOHN S. SIMON 


MAGINE yourselves as standing on a 
hil] which rises abruptly from an oozy 
plain—a plain of meadows in which 
the rank grass grows. The plain, 

which spreads for many miles, is intersected 
by ditches filled with water. Here and there 
it is dotted with orchards, golden with fading 
leaves, and ruddy with apples. The hill on 
which we stand is called a “tor,” from which 
name for a high pointed hill or rock you will 
judge that we are in the West of England. 
The tor juts up to an elevation of some 
four or five hundred feet. As the eye 
scans the landscape we see similar tors and 
bold hills which start up suddenly from the 
plain. Looking westward, the gleam of the 
sea greets us. Encircled by the waves are 
two islands, one of them in shape strongly 
resembling the tor on which we stand. In 
a moment we realise that we are resting on 
an island which has been deserted by the 
sea, that the hills surrounding us are the 
vestiges of a vanished archipelago. This 
fact rouses a keen interest in the landscape. 
We think of that chapter in Dr. Geikie’s 
‘‘Fragments of Earth-lore,” in which he 
describes the formation of coast lines; and 
the panorama of a world that cannot rest 
passes before our eyes. 

At this point we make an attempt to fix 
the age when the sea rolled round these 
islands. Baffled in the attempt, we return 
to the study of the landscape. We picture 
the recession of the sea, and watch its waves 
contending in vain against the barriers which 
nature has cast up to check its advance. 
Years pass away; and now we look upon a 


vast inland lake, whose waters spread to 
those mountains in the distance that lean 
against the sky. The stacks of peat in the 
plain tell us of ancient shoals and shallows 
from which rose blossoming flags, flowering 
reeds, and silvery willows. We also think of 
grass-covered islands, shadowed by groves of 
oak and clumps of alder, and adorned with 
birch trees, whose waving branches are 
mirrored in the lagoon. 

Descending from the tor, and walking for 
some distance through the plain, we pass into 
a narrow road. In yonder field the ground 
seems a little higher than in the low-lying 
meadows which surround it. A few questions 
put to a passing peasant elicit the information 
that the fields are higher—indeed, that they 
are for the most part out of the reach of the 
floods which frequently cover the plain in 
autumn and winter. These five acres escape, 
and are islanded by the waters. Once more 
the picture of the broad surface of the lake, 
with its little island here and its big tors 
jutting up yonder, comes before us. As we 
scan the lake, we see a black line upon it, 
which seems to move. It is coming from 
one of the tors, and it shoots towards this 
field. It touches a point near us, and, to 
our astonishment, a man steps out upon the 
grass. As a matter of fact we are standing 
upon a causeway which runs from the place 
of landing to the island. I have seen the 
canoe out of which the quiet paddler stepped. 
It has been recovered from the marshes, 
where it has been hidden for more than two 
thousand years. 

For a moment let us lose sight of this 
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ancient Briton who has startled us by his 
sudden appearance. We walk about the 
field. The coarse grass seems to cover an 
ordinary water-meadow. Slowly the inequali- 
ties of the ground betray themselves, and 
the rounded mounds that dot the fields 
gently impress themselves on the eye. If we 
count them we shall find that they number 
about seventy. 

Fired with the enthusiasm of the archzo- 
logist—the flame which many waters cannot 
quench—we begin to dig. What do we 
find? At the circumference of each circular 
mound we see that oak piles have been 
driven into the marsh. These have been 
wattled with birch twigs and then daubed 
with clay. Take up that bit of clay that has 
fallen from the wattles, and look at it closely. 
On it are finger-marks. The impression is 
so distinct that you can trace the delicate 


lines marking the finger-tips of the men who 
built this hut. At the centre of the hut we 
find the domestic hearth, made either of clay 
or of stone. If we dig down we discover in 
some of the buildings a succession of hearths 
imposed on each other. They denote the 
sinking of the floor. The ancient lake- 
dweller covered his floor with a layer of 
brushwood and clay, and placed his hearth 
upon it. But the ground subsided, and he 
had to make a new floor and a new hearth. 
This process he repeated as often as the 
foundation of his hut wasted through the 
influence of damp, and the floor sank into 
the oozy marsh.* 


* This British lake-village, one of the few specimens 
yet known in England, was discovered by Mr. Arthur 
Bulleid, of Glastonbury, who for some years has been 
making a careful examination of the remains found on 
the site of these ancient huts, 
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Thinking of the wattle-and-daub walls, 
and the sinking floor of this dwelling-house 
of the ancient Briton, we are inclined to 
picture him as an uncouth savage. But, as 
we turn over the soil with our spade, we find 
that the objects he has left behind vindicate 
him against such a charge. Modern inven- 
tion, as we are well aware, is, in the main, 
re-discovery: The inventor, intent on es- 
tablishing a claim to originality, ought to 
discourage the study of prehistoric man. We 
talk about tenons and mortises! Look at 
the beams of these pile dwellings. They are 
accurately mortised, and the ends of the 
piles remain in them to this day. What is 
this? A bone which has been shaped into 
a shuttle, the counterpart of those which now 
flash through the looms of Lancashire. Pick 
up that splinter of bone. It is a delicately 
shaped needle, with an eye drilled through 
it with masterly skill. And that? It is a 
brooch fastened with the precise arrangement 
which obtains in the modern safety-pin. 

We stoop down and take up a comb, 
evidently used for weaving purposes. It is 
ornamented with great taste. The lines and 
dotted circles are firmly drawn. There are 
no accidental scratchings and slurs of the 


graving tool; the work is direct, true, and 
graceful. The lake-dwellers rise in our 
estimation as we examine these and other 
examples of their art. Continuing our dig- 
ging, we come upon tines of deer antlers 
which have been wrought into curious shapes. 
In a moment we remember that we have 
seen similar objects in the hands of modern 
modellers in clay. We are now alert. What 
is this? A fragment of pottery. We clear 
it from its besmirching clay, and then perceive 
the pattern which has been traced upon it. 
Instead of being in a Somerset marsh, we 
might be standing on the shores of the 
Adriatic, holding some priceless urn in our 
hands. The affinity of the art of the lake- 
dwellers and of the men who decorated the 
pottery of south-eastern Europe is indis- 
putable. Now we understand why Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins has called this Somerset lake-village 
‘our little western Venice.” But our hand 
grasps a treasure. We lift it from the clay. 
It is as yellow as gold, and it glitters in the 
sun. It isa bronze bowl, exquisitely moulded, 
and ornamented with bosses. It is a joy to 
touch it—to feel the sweep of the faultless 
curve caressing the hand. 

What an interesting page in British history 
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lies before us! We think of the successive 
invasions of these islands, until at last we see 
the Belgic Britons step upon our shores. It 
is probable that the Somerset lake-dwellers 
belonged to this tribe. If so, the influence 
of Continental art on their pottery and the 
perfection of their mechanical appliances are 
explained. 

Let us hold this bowl in our hand, and 
listen to its whispers. It speaks to us of a 
past which we long to unveil, of a people 
whom we yearn to see. As we glance at it, 
we hear low voices sounding over the marsh. 
We see the little group of men gathered 
round the artist, who glows with the praises 
of his fellow craftsmen. The flush of triumph 
is on his face; then his eyes look down the 
avenue of the future, and he wonders if his 
work will speak for him when the grass is 
rustling over his burial mound, and the 
waves are lapping on the shore. It is one of 
the privileges of the archzologist to rescue, 
preserve, and transmit the fame of such men. 
In a sense he secures their immortality. By 
means of his sympathy with the past he 
makes Time live again, and with it live the 
warriors who skimmed the British lakes, the 
craftsmen who wielded the axe and the chisel, 
the artists who moulded with touch of handand 
tool the urns whose curving lines and flowing 
decorations tell of their dreams of ideal beauty. 

As we turn away from the field in which 
we have examined the remains of the lake- 
dwellers, we find that the landscape has 
suffered a change. ‘The light of other days 
is upon it—it is haunted with glamour. 
Once more the old-world scenes reappear. 
The waters of the lake are now diminished, 
but we see them rippling towards the shore, 
which is fringed with swaying reeds. Do 
you see that hill to the right? To-day it 
bears the name of “ Weary-all-hill ”—a name 
that has exercised the fancy of the local 
etymologist. As we glance towards it, the 
figures of twelve men loom through the 
mists of the past. The sun of Syria has 
shone on some of them. They are wayworn 
and tired with a long journey. Their leader, 
who has endured strange vicissitudes of 
fortune, leans upon his staff, and looks out 
over the dreary marsh lands. Then, sum- 
moning his energy, he strikes his staff into 
the soil, and leaves it rooted there. The 
staff, so it is said, put forth branches, and 
blossomed. The original thorn tree has 


perished, but cuttings from it have been 
planted here and there, and their white 
blossoms may be seen when Christmas snows 
cover the hills. The men rise; they pass 
over the water, or through the marsh, to an 
island covered with trees and brambles. It 
bears a name which signifies “‘ apple land.” 
Across the years the aroma of the bloom is 
blown. Settling here, the missionaries—for 
such they are—build a chapel ‘‘ whose walls 
below were formed round about with twisted 
or wattled rods, misshapen in form, but 
endowed abundantly with heavenly virtues.” 
Here the twelve men linger, until the hand 
of Death steals them, one by one, away. 
Then the hill and marsh become a solitude, 
haunted only by wild beasts. 

A legend, you say! Yes. I presume that 
you have recognised Joseph of Arimathea 
and his blossoming thorn, and know that 
the story of his mission to Britain rests on 
no solid foundation. Still, it teaches us 
something, and it enshrines an incontestable 
fact. It is certain that there existed on the 
island, which is said to have been the scene 
of the settlement of the missionaries, a 
structure of twisted rods or hurdles, which is 
believed to be one of the earliest Christian 
churches erected in Britain. At the be- 
ginning of the eighth century it still stood 
in a group composed of three other churches, 
the monument of an intensely interesting, 
but well-nigh inscrutable past. 

Let us fix our eyes upon that old “ wicker- 
work” building, which reminds us of the 
lake-dwellers’ huts. Doubtless the ancient 
British Church reared its chapels and 
oratories, but they disappeared at the time 
of the English Conquest. With one excep- 
tion, they left no twig behind them. The 
worshippers of Woden thrust in the torch 
and consumed them. Why was the old 
church of twisted rods spared? For more 
than eighty years the English invaders hung 
cloud-like on those hills which overlook the 
plain. But they did not descend. As we 
ponder this fact, does there grow out of the 
past the form of a great British King whose 
strong hand and mighty name defended his 
people from their foes? We are in Avalon, 
that pleasant land: 


** Where falls not hail, or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea.” 
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It was here that King Arthur came to be 
healed of his wound; it was here, so it is 
said, that he was buried. His shadow rests 
upon these hills. Right willingly would we 
wander by his side, and watch him as he 
throws his great shield over the men who 
dwell among the apple-lawns of Somerset. 

But we must recollect that we are study- 
ing history, and must steel ourselves against 
the fascinations of romance. When we wish 
to account for the preservation of the little 
church, we must remember that when the 
West Saxons at last descended from their 
hill fortresses, a significant change had taken 
place in their religion. The King of Wessex 
had been baptized into the Christian faith. 
When the invaders streamed over the 
marshes of Glastonbury, they had learned to 
respect and to spare the buildings in which 
the worship of Christ was celebrated. 

I shall never forget the moment when I 
stood in the presence of the beautiful ruin 
which marks the site of the old wickerwork 
church. The thorn tree had greeted me 
when I entered the precincts of the Abbey, 
and had cast its spell upon me. After ex- 
ploring St. Mary’s Chapel, I wandered into 
the great church which stands near it. My 
companion showed me the stone coffin in 
which it is alleged that King Arthur was 
buried. I was in a land of visions. In my 
dreams I saw St. Patrick and St. Dunstan. 
I gazed with mingled feelings on Thurstan, 
that unhappy abbot who made Norman bow- 


men shoot down his own monks because 
they would not abandon the singing of 
Gregorian chants. The whiz of the arrows 
flying from the triforium sounded in my ear. 
Rambling among the ruins, the mind became 
bewildered by the multiplicity of impres- 
sions, and it was a relief to escape. Quit- 
ting the Abbey, I climbed the tor that rises 
behind the town. From my elevated position 
I glanced around. Then I found that instead 
of escaping from the problems which had 
confronted me, I was in the presence of 
facts which made a mightier appeal to my 
imagination. ‘The historic background sud- 
denly receded. There, afar off, clustered 
the houses of Wookey, and I remembered 
that near them was the cave in which the 
hyenas once growled over their prey. ‘Then 
my eye roamed along the range of the 
Mendips, seeking for the break in the line 
of hills which marks the crags of Cheddar. 
But the clouds rested there, and I looked in 
vain. Perhaps it was well that the mists 
veiled that early chapter in the physical 
history of Britain. It was only as a faint 
vision that I saw, on the sky-line, the blue 
waters rolling round a coral reef. The long 
white line sent me its greeting ; a greeting 
that cheered and saddened me. It reminded 
me of the leaves of the Book of Knowledge 
which have been read and laid before us by 
the masters of science: it made me think of 
the innumerable pages of the world’s history 
which even they must ever scan in vain. 
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THIRD PAPER 


Tue Moops or Sorrow 


ad AN is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward,” cried Job, 
in his sorrow. The world has 
echoed the thought, if not the 
saying. Trouble is too common not to have 
found expression in every age and among 
every people. It has been a common prac- 
tice to bring together quotations from poets, 
philosophers, and great men of all nations 


and times to establish the truth of the reign 
of sorrow; as if the thing needed proving 
which every human heart, sooner or later, 
knows without proof. 

But though trouble is common to all, the 
effects of trouble are not the same in all. 
Trouble may evoke tears in some, but anger 
and fierce impatience in others. It bewilders 
some spirits, and for many days after the 
blow has fallen, they walk as in a dream. 
Others are startled ; fearfulness and a horrible 
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dread take hold upon them. In some it 
begets scepticism; in others an eagerness 
for some refuge of faith. And there is yet 
another class, who seemed to suffer little 
change; and yet the change when recognised 
is most sadly significant. They go about 
work and duty as before ; but for them, ever 
after, life’s music is set in a lower key. 

It is not the least interesting part of the 
story of the forty days, that it exhibits to us 
the different effects of the same sorrow upon 
different classes. All those who are brought 
prominently on the scene had loved Christ. 
His death was the loss of a friend who had 
filled a large place in their lives, and had found 
His way into their hearts. Here then are 
people prostrated by a common bereavement; 
but in what varied forms does sorrow show 
itself among them ? 

The ministry to sorrow is no easy thing. 
The cheap and mechanical repetition of 
truths, however tender and noble, will not 
touch the heart or stay its pitiful or indig- 
nant throb. Men are alike; and yet how 
different. We need to know what is common 
to men, but we need also to have some skill 
in what is special to types of men if we 
would track the source of tears and staunch 
them at their fount. It is just because this 
narrative of the risen Lord shows us the 
Christ ministering to the different moods of 
sorrow, and proving Himself master and 
healer of all, that this gospel of the twilight 
has its special message to the sorrowful. 

And first, then, let us see the moods of 
sorrow as they are set forth in the narrative. 
Mary stood at the sepulchre weeping. It is 
a very ordinary type. Here is sorrow in its 
simplest form—tears and a great heart-hunger 
with a wistful hope that the cloud may prove 
to be a dream cloud afterall. And yet here 
we know there were certain special emotions 
which were due to personal memories and 
experiences. Christ had done for Mary that 
which none other had done. He had given 
her back her life to live again. Out of the 
last state, which was worse than the first, He 
had delivered her. He had given her back, 
instead of recklessness a new reverence for 
life. He had anchored her spirit to a surer 
anchorage, and filled her spirit with the 
flame of a love so pure and lofty that it had 
burnt out the refuse of lower and baser affec- 
tions. To her sorrowing heart, carrying the 
remembrance of the marvellous moral resur- 


rection which had taken place in her own 
life, the total passing away of Him who had 
been life indeed to her was almost unthink- 
able. She could not believe that He was 
gone even when she carried the spices and 
ointments to do the last offices for the dead. 
And yet He was dead. She had seen Him 
die; and when she found the sepulchre 
empty, her heart revolted at the thought that 
other than loving hands should be laid upon 
the sacred casket which held a life so dear. 
How human the story is! How natural too 
that when the men went away, satisfied that 
nothing more could be done, the woman 
should still linger at the spot, reluctant to 
accept the inevitable and finding a flower 
of hope on the ground which reason had 
pronounced to be barren. And so Mary 
stood at the sepulchre weeping. 

The mood which Thomas showed in the 
hour of sorrow is in striking contrast to that 
of Mary. With her there is tenderness, 
yearning of heart, a reluctance to believe the 
worst, a dread of the touch of stranger hands. 
With Thomas there seems a sort of hardness 
born of despondency, a closing of the heart 
to the softer feelings, a sullen acceptance 
of the loss as the inevitable fate of all the 
objects of admiration and affection. She 
was unwilling to release her hold on what 
was so dear, and was reluctant to believe the 
worst. He fiercely thrust away hope and 
refused to believe other than the worst. 
Love takes opposing forms and yet remains 
love. Sometimes it is tearful, tender, wistful, 
as was Mary’s. At other times, it is obstin- 
ately hopeless and bitterly incredulous, as in 
the case of Thomas. It is then misunder- 
stood. This hard, sullen temper wears no 
semblance of a broken heart. We associate 
with it rather sobs and tears and desolated 
looks, as its usual vesture. But sorrow may 
freeze as well as dissolve the spirit. All the 
sceptical activities of the mind are summoned 
to the side of the disappointed heart, which 
is ready to take a sullen interest in pessimistic 
views. So Thomas will refuse to credit the 
news which his heart longs to findtrue. He 
will fight against any chance of fresh disap- 
pointment. That he could not endure. If 
he is to give way to joyfulness of heart again 
he will have solid arguments, yes, indubitable 
proofs. ‘Except I see—except I touch, I 
will not believe.” It is not the most pleas- 
ing form of grief; but we shall wrong it if 
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we do not see that sorrow sometimes turns 
the spirit rigid as though frostbound. We 
shall miss the lesson of the story if we cannot 
read love beneath the hard and unyielding 
demeanour of Thomas. 

Different again is the attitude of Peter in 
this time of trouble. With him trouble 
brought more than loss. A deep and in- 
delible self-reproach mingled with his sorrow. 
A look in which all the boundless love and 
tenderness of the past and the unutterable 
pity and sorrow of the present found expres- 
sion, must have haunted him during those 
three days. And Peter acts as a man who 
carries with him an unappeased remorse. 
We notice his restlessness; he cannot 
quietly wait ; inaction is impossible; at the 
first news of a resurrection he must run to 
the sepulchre. No awe restrains his restless 
impetuosity. He enters the sepulchre; 
he eagerly surveys all that is to be seen. 
While doubt still remains, he is afraid to 
find that true which, nevertheless, he longs 
to know is true. His spirit, torn with self- 
reproach, dreads to meet the Master to 
whom he has been false, whom yet he loves 
so truly. He cannot endure inaction; he 
must be doing something. “I go a-fishing.” 
And when in the dim dawn, John whispers 
to him of the lonely figure which stands on 
the shore, “It is the Lord,” the necessity 
to be doing something grows fierce within 
him. The hour of the inevitable mecting 
with his forsaken Lord has come. He feels 
the Master’s eye is upon him once more. 
He dreads to meet it. He will lessen self- 
consciousness in activity. In a moment, he 
is over the ship’s side and is busily at work 
dragging the net to shore. Only fierce ab- 
sorbing activity will allay the fever of tumul- 
tuous joy and agonising self-reproach and 
nervous dread which torments him. The 
hour of sorrow finds him a restless, heart- 
stricken and remorseful man to whom quiet 
thought is torture, and movement a neces- 
sary relief. 

Can we form any clear view of the 
manner in which John met this great 
sorrow? The materials are not plentiful, 
but there is enough to enable us to trace in 
outline the demeanour of the beloved dis- 
ciple at the time. He had been at the 
Cross till the end, or nearly so. He ac- 
cepted the precious legacy which Christ had 
left him. He had taken charge of the 


mother of the Lord. Already we trace the 
growing quietude of John’s demeanour. He 
had been called one of the Boanerges. He 
had had his impulsive moods; he had felt 
fierce resentment for his Master’s sake, when 
he fain would have called down fire from 
heaven. But he had lived near to the quiet, 
calm, loving heart of his Master. Some- 
thing of the calm which belonged to the 
depth of Christ’s nature had passed upon 
him. He had begun to drink of the foun- 
tain of life ; more deeply than the others he 
had drunk into the spirit of his Master; 
and with these draughts had come some- 
thing of the calm of a more restful faith. 
Nothing which was of God could finally be 
overthrown. Perplexity and bewilderment 
might be experiences by the way; but was 
there not a well-built dwelling place which 
no storm could overthrow? (Matt. vii. 25.) 
And so without restlessness, though sore of 
heart, John devotes himself to the task 
which Christ had given him. This at least 
can be done. ‘The Master’s will may be 
fulfilled though the Master’s eyes have 
closed in death. But the quietness of John 
is not the quietness of crushed natural 
feeling. He can respond to the suggestions 
of hope and loving curiosity. With Peter, 
when the rumour of the empty sepulchre is 
brought, he can run to the sepulchre and 
his young feet bring him there first. But 
once there, an awe touches his soul. This 
is the spot where his Master lay. Here they 
had placed him after death. The reverent 
dread which love feels for the spot, the 
form, the relics of those who are gone, is 
upon him. He reaches the place; yet went 
he not in. Only when the stronger soul 
had led the way, did John venture in with 
sinking and awe-touched heart. He shrank 
from doing anything which seemed to violate 
the sanctity of that resting-place; but when 
Peter, eager to probe the story to the bottom, 
entered without hesitation, then went in also 
that other disciple which came first to the 
sepulchre; and he saw and believed. And 
now the quiet trust of his spirit is vindicated. 
It is true that the idea of a resurrection had 
not penetrated his mind, but he had dwelt 
so near to his Master, he had so caught His 
spirit, that a filial confidence possessed him 
in the hour of loss. Love was over all. 
The Father of whom Christ had spoken was 
not dethroned because of the tragedy of the 
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Cross. Love had given him work to do; 
but now that he had visited the empty 
sepulchre, and found it even as the women 
had said, his trust was reassured. Nothing 
need surprise him. Any moment, the Master 
might be in their midst again; and, there- 
fore, the words he speaks to Peter in the boat 
sound as the words of one to whom there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that his Lord 
should be near at hand. He first—because 
his heart was quicker in response and his 
repose of trust the calmer—he first, of the 
disciples, recognises Jesus on the lakeside. 
“It is the Lord,” he says, as though it was 
a natural and glad thing that he should be 
there. He more than any of the disciples 
had risen into that region of trust which 
asks no supernatural evidence for that which 
is the most natural thing in the world—the 
nearness of the divine to the human. The 
deep trustfuiness of John’s spirit does not 
wholly forsake him in the hour of supremest 
sorrow. 

There are yet two more upon whom this 
sorrow had fallen with bewildering effect. 
More fully in some respects than with even 
the better known of the disciples is the 
state of mind of the two disciples who went 
to Emmaus made known to us. We are 
allowed to hear the free expression of their 
disappointments and of their doubts. They 
are men upon whom the loss has brought 
mental perplexity. Questions arose in their 
hearts. The ideas which they had formed 
had been rudely shattered. The sorrow 
which brought to others desolation of hearts, 
unsatisfied restlessness, obstinate incredulity, 
has occasioned them intellectual difficulty 
allied to a surprise and disappointment of 
hope. They had lost a friend; but they 
had lost one in whom all their future dreams 
had been centred. With His death, came 
the question: “ Have we been mistaken all 
along?” And yet, in one thing they could 
not be mistaken. The One whom they had 
known, loved, and followed had been “a 
prophet mighty in word and deed.” The 
enigma of His life remained, and indeed, 
was the greater because of His death. And 
so they exchange their confidences, ventilate 
their difficulties, and share their sadness as 
they leave the city of so many disappoint- 
ments and perplexities behind them, little 
dreaming that along the road they trod the 
Christ whom they mourned was walking 


also. A sorrowful bewilderment was: their 
portion in the time of trouble. 


THE AIM OF CoMFORT. 


Comfort is a word which in its common 
use has lost something of its original robust- 
ness. Comfort is regarded as something 
which calms the agitated and storm-swept 
heart. It is regarded as soothing rather than 
stimulating ; but in its true meaning, comfort 
is something much nobler than the mere 
consoling of the troubled spirit. No doubt 
the mother comforts the child when she 
takes the little weeping one on her knees 
and kisses away his tears as he lies in her 
soft, warm, sheltering arms. There is some- 
thing analogous to this in divine comfort : 
“ As one whom his mother comforteth so 
will I comfort thee.” But the outlook of 
the divine comfort is even wider than this 
imagery suggests. With the earthly mother, 
pity and distress for the child’s distress 
prompt her to embrace the crying child. 
With the divine comfort, there is always the 
look beyond the sorrow of the passing hour. 
There is the desire to fortify as well as to 
console, to strengthen the heart as well as 
assuage the grief, to put the soul in the way 
of a victory over sorrow, rather than in the 
way of escape from it. In all the divine 
comfort, there is a ministry of power to bear 
as well as consolation because of trouble. 
The divine comforter binds up the broken 
in heart, but He seeks also to make the 
spirit brave to endure. 

There is a bracing energy about divine 
comfort then which lifts it into a higher 
range than the mere pale negative soothing 
of soul which is commonly associated with 
theword. True comfort brings fresh courage 
to the soul. It stimulates, arouses, in- 
vigorates, besides consoling the sorrowing 
heart. 

This perhaps will be clearer: to us if we 
try to remember what is the purpose of 
divine love towards human souls. Jesus 
Christ said: “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” The work of the Divine 
Redeemer then is the pouring of the divine 
life into the human soul. To this end He 
sent His spirit: ‘‘We have all been made to 
drink into one spirit.” Indeed, the Apostle 
uses bold language when he says: “ That 
we may be filled with all the fulness of God.” 
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THE FORTY DAYS OF THE RISEN LIFE 


Our spirit life is strong according to the 
fulfilling of our spirits with this divine life. 
Then we are invigorated with a power which 
is not of this world. We become conscious 
that we have kinship with that which is 
above. Wedo not become less human, but 
more human; for our love becomes more 
tender, more unselfish, more wide. We 
become less .worldly, because we regard all 
the incidents, attractions, ambitions—the 
wealth and honours for which men scramble 
—as in no way essential to the best life. 
They may play their part as means to one 
end; but in themselves they have no 
necessary relationship to the higher and 
divine life. They may be used as agencies 
of experience in their giving or taking away. 
They are but tools in the graver’s hands. 
They are but incidents and episodes on the 
way, bringing with them knowledge and 
enabling us to use and test the principles 
and the force of the divine life. The great 
purpose is never forgotten. The true life 
of souls is never found till they live by and 
in the divine life, taking in and using its 
force freely, fully, hourly, not regarding the 
divine life as a casual and opportune help 
by the way, not finding it as the traveller in 
the desert might find a welcome well here 
and there in the sandy waste, but finding it 
constant, flowing ever at hand, as the Rock 
that followed Israel, near to the pilgrim 
every foot of his journey according to that 
word of the prophet: “In the wilderness 
shall waters break forth and streams in the 
desert.” The realisation of the continuous- 
ness and nearness of the divine life, its free 
accessibility to all of us is a primary truth of 
religion. It needs not to travel up to 
heaven for it, or to pierce down to the grave. 
It speaks on this wise. ‘The word is nigh 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart.” The 
life which is so potent and so invigorating is 
near as the ether which environs and inter- 
penetrates all things, in which stars and suns 
float, and which the stoutest material cannot 
exclude, which bathes every atom of every 
created thing. Do we say too much? We 
cannot, for of the divine life-power which 
surrounds us, flows through us, and is open 
to our use and our needs, the Apostle said: 
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‘In Him, we live and move and have our 
being.” 

This divine life,so near at hand, is ever 
seeking fuller and freer entry into our 
spirits. Life and life more abundantly is 
sought to be made ours. 

If this beso, mere consolation cannot be the 
final end of divine comfort. The end must 
be the invigorating and encouraging of the 
spirit with more and more of the divine life. 
The Godlike life must be ever more and 
more, the earthly life ever less and less. 
Though the outward man perish, the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day. Not 
in mere soothing of sorrow, not in mere 
wiping away of tears, but in deeper con- 
sciousness of God, and of His full, free and 
sustaining life does the true divine comfort 
consist. 

Only as we keep this in mind shall we 
understand the comfort which Christ brought 
to the sorrowing disciples. He gave them 
the supremest consolation of all. Death 
was shown to be a shadow, a powerless 
thing. He whom they saw die, stood in the 
midst of them and said: “Peace be unto 
you.” He whom they had lost was once 
more beside them. This was the common 
feature of the consolation He brought to 
them all. And this was what was needed 
by all. No matter what form their sorrow 
had taken, it was the restored and living 
Christ whom they longed for. And so He 
was manifested to them; to Mary, as she 
stood at the sepulchre weeping ; to Thomas, 
as he sat with the other disciples; to Peter 
by the lake side, or in that other interview 
of which we know so little; to the two 
disciples as they took their sad walk towards 
Emmaus. The hearts which had yearned, 
each in their own manner, after Him who 
was gone, were all satisfied. The Master 
was alive. ‘The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared.” 

But in the manner of His appearing and 
in His dealing with each sorrowful one, He 
wrought more for them than the consolation 
that He was alive. He remembered the 
needs of each, and He adapted the ministry 
of His appearing to the characters and 
spiritual requirements of each. 
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By THE Rev. 


estimate of 
“The Cru- 
sades” is 
notably en- 
during, and 
the impres- 
sion they made 
l is so deep that 
’ it promises to 
last as long as 
the English language. A “Crusader” has 
become a household word, and the picture 
he has left on the imagination is that of an 
armour-clad warrior, fierce and devout, hew- 
ing down Saracens who presumed to hold 
possession of the holy places in Palestine. 
But all do not realise that he was first moved 
by the tales of returning pilg srims in the early 
ages who told of the miseries they had under- 
gone while seeking to visit the spots sacred 
to the memory of Christ, and how the soul 
of Europe was stirred by Peter the Hermit 
who preached the first Crusade. Nor do all 
apprehend that this was followed at intervals 
for centuries by others, and though there 
were some Christian kings in Jerusalem and 
many churches were built in Palestine, wave 
after wave broke in vain against the Saracenic 
wall till at length Saladin and his Turks saw 
the last of the invading Christian hosts finally 
beaten back. Verily, they that took 
the sword perished by the sword. 
Few, however, are aware that in 
the course of the long-drawn Cru- 
sades, in the midst of other wars 
and rumours of wars, three armies 
raised by, and mostly consisting of, 
boys about twelve years old, set off 
on foot from France and Germany 
to take Jerusalem out of the in- 
fidel’s hands. Such, however, is the 
fact. Their march and fortunes are 
recorded or mentioned by numerous 
chroniclers, but this episode, or as 
one of them calls it, “‘ epidemic,” in 
the crusading period, did not engage 
the separate labours of historians till 
about thirty years ago. Then the 
learned Dean Gray, of Cambridge, 








<—- THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


HARRY JONES, M.A. 


Massachusetts, after erudite digestion of 
musty Middle Age records, published i 
book entitled “ The Children’s Crusade,” 
which he scrupulously gives the names of the 
many authorities he quotes in writing his 
wonderfully interesting work. 

It had hardly any circulation in England, 
but I have a copy of the edition dated New 
York 1871, given to me then by my departed 
friend, and I hope that my readers will not 
discard what I am about to set down as a 
mere echo of the story told by its author, 
premising that it was no careless “‘ compila- 
tion,” but the genuine fruit of labours in 
which he was guided by his respect for facts 
and dates. 

Stephen, the young son of a shepherd at 
Cloyes, was the boy who preached a Crusade 
to the children of France, and Nicholas the 
one who moved those of his own age in 
Germany. ‘There was a third whose name 
is not given, and of whose efforts I need 
make but small mention, since they were 
supplementary to those which distinguished 
his young peer, Nicholas of Cologne. 

I will therefore ask my readers to look at 
what is recorded of him and his following, 
for the German child-army was first on foot. 
He led it from Cologne in the summer 
of 1212. It consisted, chroniclers tell us, 
mostly of boys about twelve years old, and 


‘* Prophet and leader of a children’s army” 
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THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


numbered many thousands (some say 
thirty) from all sorts of homes, nobles 
being unable to keep 
their young from 
the contagion of 
enlistment. These 
were the best 
equipped, since 
their parents sent 
attendants’ with ‘ 
food and 
money to see -— 
to. them. 
This, how- 
ever, caused 
much of the 
mischief that 
befell them by 
the way, since 
the report of 
rich provision 
on the road 
drew human 
vampires from 
all parts, and 
of both sexes, 
to prey upon 
and demoral- 
ise the most 
eager and well 
fed of the 
richer chil- 
dren. But they, 
and the fana- 
tical poor boys 
and girls were (at 
on the march to Jerusalem. : And it was 
a terrible one. They followed the banks 
of the Rhine till the Alps. were reached. 
There their worst disasters began. ‘They 
crossed Mont Cenis by the rough track of 
that day, but not before hundreds dropped 
or laid themselves down, numb with cold, to 
die. That summer there was a great drought, 
so great that many children believed it had 
been sent by God to dry up the sea which 
they knew had to be crossed before reaching 
Palestine if, #.e., they were minded to go 
there straight on foot—as they thought they 
could. The’heat in the valleys and plains 
had been intense, and numbers of the poorest 
children set themselves gaily to walk up the 
Alps wearing no more than their thin worn 
summer clothes. They did not get far before 


many were frozen to death, and great was 
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the astonishment 
of the monks 
(who even then 
had a monastery 
at the summit of 
the pass), when 
they rubbed their 
eyes to look at 
a troop of chil- 
dren carrying 
crusading 
banners and 
singing 
hymns, 
on ~ their 
Way, so 
they de- 
clared, to 
win back 
Jerusalem from 
the Saracens. 
At last less 
than half the 
child-host 
which had 
left Cologne 
reached the 
city of Genoa, 
then of great 
power and re- 
pute. And the 
. Genoese were 
as much aston- 
ished as the 
monks... At 
first the authorities promised: the: young 
Crusaders shélter for a week, but . fearing 
mischief from - thousands of * daring’ boys, 
soon cut this down. to: a- single night, 
after which they offered them the choice of 
being adopted into the families of residents 
and putting up with what: they.could, or 
being packed off, however ‘sore-footed, on 
their wild errand to. Palestine. Numbers, 
sick of marching, agreed to stop, especially 
among the better off, and in ‘time many a 
Genoese. family claimed kinship : with or 
descent. from nobles in France. Others 
determined to go on, and ran down to the 
shore next morning persuaded that after all 
a way would be opened for them through the 
sea. ‘So they waited, day after day. More 
went back; and. a few straggling parties 
managed to reach Cologne, to be ridiculed 
for their zealous pains. But asturdy remnant 















‘*The strength of the Innocents should prevail 


wkere the sword failed * 


pushed on. No dry path appeared in the 
waters, and they had no money to hire ships, 
so they set off on foot for Rome, where the 
then Pope, Innocent, bade them go home, but 
exacted from them a promise that when they 
had grown older they should keep their 
childish vows and serve in a crusading army 
of men. ‘Thus the young host which started 
from Cologne was broken up. Nothing more 
seems to have been heard of Nicholas their 
leader, though one chronicler mentions that 
he was afraid to return; whereupon the people, 
enraged at failure, hanged his father. 

The other German army under the un- 
named boy leader avoided the Alps, and 
after many desertions crawled along the coast 
of Italy till they reached Brindisi where after 
sore suffering, some (especially girl pilgrims) 
were sold for slaves, a few were sent back by 
a kindly bishop, and a believing residue 
started to sail for the Holy Land and—were 
never heard of again. 

We will now turn to what is recorded of 


Stephen, the son of the French shepherd. 
Like other children he had heard much talk 
and some hot sermons about the mission and 
exploits of mail-clad men who had come back 
to tell of their failure to win Jerusalem from 
the Saracens. Preachers and people were in 
dismay. Eager boys and girls in a thousand 
households heard tales of disappointment and 
shame around the winter fire, and in the 
summer shade. None listened to them more 
ardently than Stephen, who was so wrought 
upon that one day he announced he had had 
a visit from Jesus Christ, who appeared ap- 
pointing him to be the prophet and leader of 
a children’s army able to win victories in the 
Holy Land which were denied to nobles and 
soldiers. Thestrength of the Innocents should 
prevail where the sword had failed. Upon 
this Stephen went from the sheepfolds of 
Cloyes to St. Denys, near Paris, and lifting 
up his young voice there, was listened to and 
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THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


obeyed with amazing credulity. Swarms of 
children flocked to the standard which he set 
up at Vendome. This was some time after 
Nicholas had marched from Cologne and 
even more boys were found ready to follow 
Stephen. Such was their devotion to him 
that he was not allowed to walk, but rode in 
as fine a chariot as could be got, surrounded 
by a band of chosen noble youths who 
reverenced the shepherd’s boy as a saint. 
‘They took as their motto, “‘ Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained 
strength because of Thine enemies, that 
Thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger.” And each boy in the army had a 
little red cloth cross sewn upon the shoulder 
of his coat. 

They marched, carrying banners and sing- 
ing hymns, in the summer of 1212 ; that is, 
nearly seven hundred years ago, and some 
chroniclers say that, all told (for as with the 
German army, depraved men and women 
joined them for what they could beg or steal) 
there were some thirty thousand in number 
who started to march through France to 
Marseilles. They were as ignorant of geo- 
graphy as so many sheep. ‘Thus when they 
reached each fresh town the eager children 
would ask, “Is this Jerusalem?” 
But as the season was very hot 
and dry those who could not find 
shelter in the villages slept in the 
fields or under hedges, without any 
harm. And they had no Alps to 
cross. So at last a large number 
of them reached Marseilles. There 
they were stopped by the sea, but, 
like the German boys, they ex- 
pected that a dry path would be 
made for them through it on their 
way to Jerusalem. Morning after 
morning they looked in vain. Ships 
came and went, but they had not 
money enough to pay fora passage 
across the water. ‘Thus some lost 
heart and went sadly home. Many, 
however, stuck to their purpose, 
and at length two merchants, Hugo 
Ferreus and William Porcus (fitly 
named as it turned out) came for- 
ward with an offer to carry them 
free for the love of God. Some 
shrank back, but the people at 
Marseilles could not praise these 
generous men too much. ‘Thus 
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about five thousand of the children made up 
their minds to sail in the seven ships which 
Ferreus and Porcus kept waiting for them. 
They went on board one fine August morning. 
The town turned out to see them go. A 
number of priests had joined the army, and, 
standing on the high poops of the ships, led 
the young voices in singing “Come Holy 
Ghost our souls inspire,” as the anchors were 
weighed and they sailed away. Crowds 
stood on the shore listening till they could 
hear no more. At last the seven ships, 
crowded with brave and hopeful children, 
passed out of sight. 

And no one heard anything of them for 
eighteen long years. ‘The two merchants 
were in reality slave dealers who had con- 
tracted to beguile and carry them off to be 
sold to Saracen employers. Ship after ship 
arrived at Marseilles but brought no tidings 
of the child pilgrims. Had they been wrecked 
in some storm? No one knew. Many still 
hoped. Yet other crusading business went 
on, and bitter wars dimmed the remembrance 
of the seven ships which had sailed with 
their crowd of children singing the “ Veni 
Creator ” on that long-past August morning. 
They were almost forgotten till at last an 





“An aged priest appeared, with the tale of their fate” 
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aged priest appeared, the cnly one who had 
escaped from slavery, with the tale of their 
fate. _Some had been sold to the Saracens 
at Alexandria and elsewhere on the African 
coast. Others had been sent overland as 
slaves to Bagdad, and maybe had had a 
glimpse of the distant Jerusalem as they 
crossed Palestine on foot. But that was not 
all the aged priest had to say. Two of the 
fleet had been wrecked at the island of San 
Pietro, not far from Sardinia, and all in 
these were drowned. Many bodies of the 
children, however, had been washed on 
shore, and buried. Those in the five 


remaining ships were sold, and died im 
slavery. Some were martyred, but the old 
priest said that none had been false to their 
faith. 

It may well be supposed that his tale made 
a great stir, and years afterwards Pope Gregory 
the Ninth caused a shrine to be built near 
the grave of those who had been drowned, 
and buried in the island of San Pietro. And 
not long ago a friend of Dean Gray’s visited 
the spot, and found a ruin there which he 
had every reason to suppose was that of the 
church well called by Pope Gregory “ Ecclesia 
Novorum Innocentium.” 





SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


SECOND PAPER 


Or Success WHICH IS FAILURE 


E have seen what we mean by 
success. And a few questions 
have already been asked which 
reveal the shams that often pass 

by that name in theworld. But you must have 
a relentless search-light, and you must track 
down the phantoms, as a detective tracks 
down a.thief, if you are going to be proof 
against the pompous illusions which are con- 
stantly palming themselves off as successes. 
The search-light by which success has to 
be tested is briefly this :—-What effect has it 
had upon the soul? Now, I do not propose 
to depreciate the enterprise and energy by 
which the wealth of the community is en- 
larged, its knowledge extended, and its 
practical conveniences increased. If the 
Socialist ideal of the world is correct, then 
society is to be considered successful in 
proportion as all men have three square 
meals a day, enjoy the use of. the railway 
and the telegraph, have plenty of upholstery, 
and secure adequate leisure for amusement 
according to their tastes. Towards these 
fine materialistic ideals the inventors, 
students, workers are all contributing ; and 
as such a possibility comes appreciably 
nearer, they may be considered successful, 
from that particular point of view. Do not 


let me, therefore, be understood as under- 
rating their several services to society, when 
I still venture to press the question, “ What 
effect has their successful labour had on 
their own souls?” In the ‘trough of 
materialism, where the swine of the human 
race wallow, the soul goes for nothing, and 
the question is unintelligible. But for those, 
few or many, who believe in the soul, and 
contemplate it in the light of eternity, this 
is the primary consideration. Just as I 
should not congratulate you on your success 
if you had used a priceless canvas of Raphael 
to draw the fire, and had succeeded in 
making a good fire. but ruined. the picture, 
so I am firmly convinced that a human soul, 
employed to amass wealth, make physical 
discoveries, or extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge, is ill employed, and 
essentially unsuccessful, if in the process it 
is ruined or destroyed. 

Now, here is an observation which it is 
comparatively easy to verify. An immense 
proportion of what is called success in life, 
commercial success, professional success, 
social success, is secured by the destruction or 
injury of that fine instrument, the soul. If 
one has kept an open eye on men, he will be 
prepared to suspect * successful” men, and 
to look for charm and interest, and especially 
for truth and guidance, from those who have 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


been less successful, or perhaps not success- 
ful at all. Here it is difficult to speak with- 
out plunging into the errors of the satirist. 
But I will try to be explicit, because I know 
that if I would engage the reader’s heartfelt 
admiration for the true success, I must in- 
spire him with a suspicion, and even positive 
dislike, of the successes of the world. I 
hesitate to speak of any acquaintance in such 
a connection ; but I take refuge in the re- 
flection that successful people are far too 
busy to read my words, and even if they did, 
would charitably pass on their portraits to 
their neighbours who are more successful 
still. 

Now, there is Negotius, one of the most 
successful merchants in a northern town, 
whose suburban house as well deserves a 
visit as some of the famous galleries and 
villas in Rome. Whatever he touches has 
turned to gold. Ever since his first attempts 
in business he has never had a real-reverse. 
His nearest approach to a disaster was that 
once, when his fortune stood at one million, 
he lost by an unlucky venture a hundred 
thousand, which went near to breaking his 
heart, and actually turned his hair grey. It 
is a pretty sight to see him scan the columns 
of the money market in the morning paper, 
which stand to him as the pages of the Bible 
stand to humdrum Christian souls. A pretty 
sight, for he changes colour with every 
glance; but his investments are so well 
placed that he usually turns to his breakfast 
with a look of elation and a good appetite. 
From breakfast to dinner he is in his office, 
and works, as he says, like a slave. Once 
there was a worthy object for this hard 
labour, when he had a young wife and 
family to support ; but long after the object 
has been attained, the labour continues, and 
he has forgotten that, while with such an 
object in view such toil is laudable, when the 
object is withdrawn, to work like a slave is 
to be a slave, as indeed he is. The rest of 
his day requires no description, for in the 
strict sense of the word it has no conscious 
existence. His Sunday is like the rest of 
the week, except that on that day only his 
mind is in his business, while his body is in 
the family pew, or reclining after dinner with 
a handkerchief over his head. I ought to 
say that his habits are regular, and he is a 
very moderate eater and drinker, because, as 
he says, excess is bad for business. . His 
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only excess is business itself. I believe he 
would be generous with his money, but he 
has not time to interest himself in good 
works, or even to hear the pleas of those 
who are engaged in them. Oddly enough, 
he is a Christian, and a very orthodox 
believer ; but if he is awkwardly reminded 
of Dives and Lazarus, or “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth,” he quickly 
retreats to the fine apostolic precept, “ Not 
slothful in business,” and he settled the 
question of the Revised Bible, agreeing at 
once with all Dean Burgon’s attacks on the 
revisors, when he was told that his favourite 
text was altered. Now Negotius is so widely 
and properly respected that it seems pre- 
sumptuous to say that he and his life are a 
lamentable failure. Nor should I have ven- 
tured to make so rude an assertion, but 
that I chanced to light on some letters 
which were written by a friend of his in 
early manhood. And I confess the contrast 
between what he promised to be and what 
he has become, filled me with dismay. In 
those young days he was ah ardent teacher 
of a boys’ class, and spent early hours in 
studying all kinds of books for the lessons, 
and late evenings in loving and brotherly 
intercourse with the lads. He had a ténder 
heart, and frequently gave away half his 
small salary to needy friends, or to outer 
applicants. He was the light of his parents’ 
eyes, who were good, industrious people, un- 
fortunately believing in ‘* success,” but for- 
tunately not attaining it. 

I imagine that little by little as business 
claims thickened, the work for others was 
surrendered, and the interest in others 
waned. As the mind became engrossed in 
the absorbing occupation, the sympathies 
and: affections cooled; certainly few men 
now are less loved by wife and children than 
Negotius. And estimating what a falling-off 
was there, and guantum mutatus ab illo, I can 
only say that this is a lamentable failure. 
As a merchant-prince, as a pride of his 
country, as one of the solid foundations of 
our commercial prosperity, he is a success. 
But asa soul he isa failure. It is a soul 
which has gradually dried up, until-all its 
juices are gone; in their place is the thin, 
fierce lust of accumulation. 

If it seems harsh to describe Negotius as 
a failure, it seems the most contumelious 
rashness to say the same of my friend Causi- 
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But I ask the kind and candid 
Causidicus has certainly 


dicus, 
reader to judge. 
made his way in the world, and, to do him 
justice, he will not resent my mentioning 
that he is the son of what are called in 
edifying books, ‘‘poor but pious” parents. 
He was, I fancy, from the first keenly con- 


scious of that nice distinction. ‘ Poor, but 
pious ”—-yes, how unfavourable to piety is 
poverty! Let me strive to increase the 
chances of my piety by lessening the possi- 
bilities of poverty. How Causidicus made 
his way to the Bar, and then made his way 
at the Bar, is a story which I think Dr. 
Smiles has told, or means to tell. It isa 
magnificent record of splendid success, 
achieved in the face of overwhelming 
obstacles, and—but I must pause, or I shall 
be telling the story myself, which would just 
now be out of place. How busy he is I can- 
not possibly describe. He always reminds 
me of Southey, and of the question which 
the Quaker lady addressed to him. Southey 
had related in his enthusiastic way how he 
studied Portuguese grammar while he was 
shaving ;"how he read Spanish for an hour 
before breakfast; how, after breakfast, he 
wrote or studied till dinner, and filled all his 
day with writing, reading, eating, talking, 
taking exercise, or sleeping. ‘ And, friend, 
when dost thee think ?” inquired the quiet 
voice. 

Causidicus is always in consultation, or in 
court, or working up his briefs at home, or 
talking about the courts and the judges and 
the “‘ musty purlieus of the law.” He is the 
leader of his division of the Bar; and he 
deserves to be; for he has sacrificed his 
soul to it. He és law; he is nothing else. 
When he kneels down to say his prayers he 
gabbles over a few precedents. When he 
used to go to church he disturbed his neigh- 
bours by soffo voce addresses to the jury. 
And I have heard that when he proposed to 
a lady, and she demurred or put a question, 
he referred her abstractedly to Blackstone, 
where indeed his heart was. Every one 
says that Causidicus will be a judge, and 
his portrait will be painted in scarlet and 
ermine. Is there anything more melancholy 
than a row of such portraits, the forgotten 
legal celebrities of past generations, so many 
men lost in the robes and the ermine, so 
many souls become merely the instruments 
of sentences? But he will become a judge, 
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and ke is now the most successful barrister 
of his years. And yet I, who retain some 
affection for the man, cannot help regarding 
him as a failure. He is jejune, indescribably 
jejune. And, Heaven forgive me for saying 
so, he is a bore. A talk with him—if ever 
he does talk—means five minutes of witty 
anecdote and reminiscenses of the court, 
and then interminable cases, irrelevant, dry- 
as-dust, dead, ashy, the very fruit of the 
Dead Sea. 

Alas for these successful men, whose lives 
are unchequered with failure and trouble! 
Is not God, as Jeremy Taylor put it, 
“severely kind” to them? Might they not 
pray for some of the chastisements which a 
Father does not spare His children? Pros- 
perity—is it not frequently consistent with 
intense worldliness, selfishness, hardness of 
heart? Is not even disaster welcome which 
teaches _ self-sacrifice, compassion, charity, 
religion? And, to be plain, do the grander 
qualities of human nature, the scorn of 
pleasure, the passion for truth, the thirst of 
knowledge, the philanthropy of service, the 
ardour of religion ever bring men, in their 
lifetime, what is called success? Are we 
not justified in regarding success with sus- 
picion, or at least with searching scrutiny ? 
I conclude that the last thing we should 
desire for those whom we love is rapid and 
startling success. ‘ Deliver us from prema- 
ture success,” should be our prayer; “let it 
come, if at all, as our nature is strengthened 
to receive it and secured against its dangerous 
influences.” It is always perilous, it is often 
misleading. A sudden gleam of its false 
lights may send us along a fatal course and 
land us in the quagmire. When Charles XII. 
of Sweden set out on his audacious career 
he gained a brilliant victory over the Russians 
at Narva; that was, strictly speaking, his 
ruin; it launched him upon a series of 
brilliant but ineffectual victories, which 
brought no good to Europe and infinite 
harm to Sweden. From her great king’s 
“successes”? Sweden has never yet, and 
now perhaps never can, recover. Happy 
king and happy country if her forces had 
been routed at the beginning and the king 
had been sent home to govern and develop his 
country! The world teems with ruined lives 


which were started on their path of ruin by a 
‘*‘ From our victories, good 
misleading 


delusive Narva! 


Lord, deliver us; from our 
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successes and alluring accidents of luck, 
good Lord, deliver us; from the beckoning 
fingers, and the fancied plaudits, and the 
visionary crowns, good Lord, deliver us!” 
These are requests which should be added 
to our litanies. And—magnis componere 
parva—have I not seen an artist ruined 
by a first picture injuriously accepted in 
the Academy? Oh, woful fortune! The 
Academicians were sleepy, or they were 
deluded by a name, or a vacant place wanted 
filling and the frame chanced to fit. And 
our unhappy friend was determined in his 
course as an artist, seeing already the magic 
letters R.A. dancing after his name. Cruel 
success! Started on that perilous career, 
he paints no more Academy pictures, but 
paints and paints his poor soul out on 
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canvases that no mortal eye can desire, 
the unhappy sport and dupe of fortune. 
“ Ruined by success ” is the epitaph to place 
upon his hapless tomb. Could not the 
kind wind of adversity have chilled the fatal 
output and saved the man by nipping the 
artist in the bud ? 

Far better was that overthrow of Edyrn, 
son of Nudd, sparrow-hawk, traitor, and 
oppressor, whom, after a- brief and dangerous 
success,Geraint, the Prince, overthrew. Itwas 
from this defeat that he rose to really live. 


And rising up, he rode to Arthur’s court, 

And there the Queen forgave him easily ; 

And, being young, he changed and came to loathe 
His crime of traitor, slowly drew himself 

Bright from his own dark life, and fell at last 

In the great battle fighting for the King. 
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By J. A. HAMMERTON 


MONG the Free Church training 
colleges the Congregational In- 
stitute of Nottingham has long held 
a worthy position, and this has 

been won for it by the unremitting labour of 
Dr. J. B. Paton, who, after thirty-four years 
of service, is resigning the more active duties 
attaching to the post of Principal, in order 
that he may, among other things, have more 
time to devote to the numerous social 
agencies in which he has taken such an untir- 
ing interest for the greater period of his life. 
There are other reasons why the Doctor is 
giving up his collegiate work. He was largely 
concerned in its foundation; it was mainly 
due to his exertions that it was opened free 
from debt, and is still unencumbered. The 
Institute having always been so much a part 
of Dr. Paton, he is now desirous of breaking 
his connection gradually, in order to see how 
it may continue, when his directing hand can 
no longer discharge those functions which it 
has performed so unfailingly these four and 
thirty years. To this end the Rev. J. A. 
Mitchell, formerly of Friar Lane, Nottingham, 
and latterly of St. Helens—but a Scotsman, 
like the Doctor—has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Principal for one year, and will there- 


after undertake the full duties of the office. 
Mr. Mitchell during his former residence in 
Nottingham had acted as a colleague of Dr. 
Paton at the Institute, so that he is not 
altogether new to the work he is about to 
take up, and he will doubtless prove a 
worthy successor. ‘The new order, happily, 
is not to divorce the veteran Principal from 
the Institute, in which the best years of his 
life are enshrined, for he will remain in his 
present residence, endeared to him by count- 
less pleasant memories, and there he will be 
at hand for consultation with reference to 
the work of the college. 

It was in the midst of ‘ Loudoun’s bonnie 
woods and braes,” celebrated in Tannahill’s 
beautiful poem, and in many other ways, 
that Dr. Paton was born on the 17th of 
December 1830. This district of Scotland 
is singularly rich in historic associations. It 
glows with the radiance of Robert Burns ; 
and many of the small towns which dot the 
map between Kilmarnock and Lanark, and 
northward to Paisley, awaken _ stirring 
memories of the Covenanters and their 
glorious struggle for religious freedom. The 
fateful field of Drumclog lies but a little dis- 
tance east of Loudoun Hill. The influences 
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of such a district cannot fail to make them- 
selves felt upon its inhabitants, and the 
sturdy folk of this charming country-side 
have given to the world several men who 
have taken high rank in their different depart- 
ments of life. Loudoun parish church was 
the first charge of Dr. Norman Macleod, 
who took a great interest in Dr. Paton as a 
boy, and as a ciass-fellow in the parish school 
with his brother, Dr. Donald Macleod. As 
a boy he also knew “ Russel of the Scofs- 
man.” 

The neighbouring parish of Fenwick is 
identified with Captain Paton, the celebrated 
Covenanter, who served with distinction in 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, and who, on 
the gth of May 1684, was hanged for his 
faith at the Edinburgh Grassmarket. From 
this hero of the Covenant is Dr. Paton 
descended, and in Captain John Paton, the 
Rev. J. G. Paton, of the New Hebrides, also 
finds a common ancestor. The Doctor and 
the missionary belong to different branches 
of the same stock, and there are members of 
the two families alive to-day, bearing so close 
a facial resemblance that one is left in no 








(From a painting) 


CAPTAIN JOHN PATON 


doubt as to their kinship. Captain Paton 
has had many worthy descendants who have 
carried on the torch through the centuries 
that have gone since he suffered for his faith ; 
for between the two branches that have 
given us the famous missionary and the dis- 
tinguished Doctor, there is quite a long list 
of names of those who have consecrated 
themselves to the ministry. 

Dr. Paton was educated at Springhill 
Theological College, Birmingham, which was 
affiliated with the London University. The 
late Dr. Dale was a fellow student, and the 
two formed a friendship which continued 
through life. Henry Rogers, author of “ The 
Eclipse of Faith,” whom the Doctor regards 
as one of our finest stylists, was the princi- 
pal tutor, and Robert Alfred Vaughan, author 
of ‘‘ Hours with the Mystics,” was an intimate 
associate of these early days. Dr. Paton’s 
scholastic career was a brilliant one. Gradua- 
ting B.A. in 1849, he was successful in the 
Old ‘Testament Honours Examination the 
next year, and in 1851 he carried off the 
Dr. Williams Divinity Scholarship. Two 
years later he took his M.A. degree, both in 

classics and philosophy, also winning the 
gold medal for philosophy. The succeeding 
year saw him pastor of the Wicker Congre- 
gational Church, Sheffield, and there for 
eight and a half years he devoted himself 
to pastoral work. But his bent had always 
been towards teaching, and for the last three 
years of his residence in Sheffield he was 
associated with the Cavendish College of the 
Congregational Church, Manchester. This 
was really an experimental undertaking, pre- 
paratory to the establishment of the Notting- 
ham Congregational Institute. Dr. Paton 
used to travel to Manchester twice a week 
to discharge his tutorial duties there, and 
managed to do this without slackening his 
pastoral and literary labours in Sheffield. 
But he has always been a veritable glutton 
for work. In 1882, the University of 
Glasgow gave him his D.D. 

During his Sheffield days, Dr. Paton’s 
literary activities were very considerable, and 
Dr. Dale, in an interesting little sketch of 
his own literary career, has given us a glimpse 
of the Dr. Paton of forty years ago. He 
tells us how Mr. J. E. Ryland, of North- 
ampton, who was then editing the old Eclectic 
Review, caught Dr. Paton and himself as 
contributors, and how, later, Dr. Paton 
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and writers till midnight, or till two 


ifor the English Independent; while Dr. 


-earlier years in the pages of the 
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became the responsible editor, and 
<¢in some undefined way” he (Dr. Dale) 
shared the editorship with him. “ But 
Dr. Paton,” says Dr. Dale, “was a 
man of enormous energy, and, as far 
as editing was concerned, I. was very 
much ‘in the position—I was about to 
say—of a sleeping partner. That de- 
scription, however, would be singularly 
inappfopriate. For, once or twice in 
the month, Dr. Paton used to come to 
me about eight or nine o’clock in the 
evening, and we discussed subjects 


o’clock in the morning, and then he 
left for his train, so that whatever share 
I had in editing the Eclectic Review 
was rather hostile than friendly to sleep. 
Dr. Paton had wonderful vigour and 
‘buoyancy in those days, and his fertile 
mind teemed with literary schemes.” 
Dr. Paton will not plead guilty to the 
‘two-o’clock -in-the- morning business, 
beyond one occasion. The two friends, 
likewise, wrote alternately for the 
Patriot, and, though less frequently 


Paton’s pen was also busy in these 


British Quarterly, the London Quar- 
erly, the British and Foreign Evan- 


_gelical Review, and the Fortnightly. 


To the Contemporary he has also con- 

tributed, but his work in connection with 
this review has been mainly of an editorial 
nature; he was for several years after 1882 
its consulting editor, and inspired some of 


ithe most notable articles that appeared in its 


pages. 

Amongst his numerous books and pam- 
phlets, the most noteworthy are “‘ The Inner 
Mission” and “ The Twofold Alternative,” 


in both of which the keynote of his faith is 
-sounded strong and clear; and he has in the 
“ “press just now two more ambitious volumes 
-of “Criticisms and Essays.” 
-devoted to New Testament criticism, and 
-contains, inter alia, his memorable review of 


The first is 


Renan’s “ La Vie de Jésus,” while the second 
will be an ingathering of his essays on Church 


questions of the day. 


Coming to Nottingham in 1863, Dr. Paton 


«addressed himself with all his heart to the 


founding of the Congregational Institute, 
and his. labours have been richly blessed. 
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Originally erected to accommodate from fifty 
to sixty students, the Institute had eventu- 
ally to be enlarged to meet the requirements 
of a hundred, but the Principal’s health 
giving way soon after, he has never since 
been able to supervise the instruction of so 
many, and the average on the roll for some 
years has been about fifty. But he hopes that 
when Mr. Mitchell, his successor elect, gets 
his hand into the work, the Institute may 
have the full complement of students, for 
which it is so admirably adapted. During 
all the years that Dr. Paton has spent in 
Nottingham, there has never been a jarring 
note in his relations with his committee ; but 
indeed he strikes one as the very soul of 
geniality and good nature. 

It were a vain task to attempt to present 
to the readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
anything like an adequate summary of our 
chat with Dr. Paton on his various schemes, 
Let us simply enumerate a few of these, 
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with a word or two from him as to their 
inception and progress. If he has a pre- 
ference for any one of his agencies more 
than another, we have a suspicion that it is 
for the National Home Reading Union, and 
yet we can scarcely say this with the know- 
ledge of his work for the Recreative Evening 
Schools Association, and the English Land 
Colonisation Society before us. To counter- 
act the evil effects of desultory and un- 
wholesome reading, and to improve the 
education of the working classes, were the 
objects which he had in view in founding 
the N.H.R.U., a movement which has been 
attended with much success. He is satisfied 
that it is doing a good and necessary work 
in spreading the knowledge of what is best 
in English literature. Of contemporary 
literary modes and tendencies he does not 
presume to speak; he has been doing 
something more valuable to society than 
studying these. The University extension 
movement, now so wide-spread, originated 
with Dr. Paton and others in Nottingham. 
From it he discovered how completely lost 
was the ordinary day-school education after 


a few years had passed without study of 
any kind; and so he set himself to- 
founding the Recreative Evening Schools 
movement, which is bearing much fruit, 
and promises under his spirited direction 
to be a most enduring educational work. 
Ten years ago there were 30,000 young 
people attending these schools; to-day 
there are 300,0o00o—facts which speak for 
themselves. “We must take the young. 
people,” he says, ‘after they have left the 
day schools, and by providing for them. 
bright, attractive, indoor evenings, keep 
them away from the downward tendencies. 
of the street. Character is formed between 
the ages of thirteen and seventeen, and that 
is the period when we ought to bring the 
rising generation under the elevating in- 
fluence of music, literature and art. This 
is the work our recreative evening schools 
in all parts of the country are doing with 
great success and little flourish of trumpets.” 
The Social Institutes Union, of which Dr. 
Paton is also honorary secretary, is , practi- 


cally the complement of the Recreative- 


Evening Schools Association ; for its object 
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is to make the Board school buildings 
centres of pleasant social life and popular 
educational influence in the evening for the 
adults, by opening them as clubs, etc., 
organising all sorts of popular lectures, 
classes and entertainments. This union is 
making gratifying headway in the metropolis. 
Then there is the Christian Union for Social 
Service, of -which the Earl of Meath is 
president, and Dr. Paton is the chairman of 
committee. Under its auspices the training 
colony at Lingfield, Surrey, which provides 
labour on the land for the unemployed, has 
been conducted with signal success ; and it 
has just received a striking testimonial from 
one of the foremost authorities in Great 
Britain. It is the hope of Dr. Paton that 
Lingfield may develop into a kind of train- 
ing ground for managers and foremen, who 
will go out to other such colonies, formed 
by Guardians of the Poor and others, carry- 
ing with them the elements of success. The 
Christian Union for Social Service is closely 
knit with the English Land Colonisation 
Society, for while the latter is designed to 
encourage and assist the people “ back to 
the land,” the former fits them for the work 
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of small holdings. It should also be added 
that in all these schemes, which are the 
“Inner Mission” in practice, there is an 
entire absence of sectarianism. One might 
talk to the Doctor for hours without dis- 
covering his religious denomination ; he is 
exceptionally free from all taint of sect. It 
will thus be seen that Dr. Paton is at once 
a worker and a dreamer. He has dreamed 
dreams ; but he has not allowed them to 
fade from his mind like the frequent visions 
of the night. His dreams have been only 
an inspiration to him; for he has set himself 
doggedly to their realisation. Just as he 
considers prayer is a beautiful thing and 
helpful, but is of no use unless it be accom- 
panied by doing; so are his dreams made 
real by his own untiring energies. Would 
that all dreamers were as practical ! 

“You ask for my opinion as to the 
prospects of the ministry,” says the Doctor, 
“and I am glad you have raised the subject, 
for it is one of vital importance to-day. 
First of all, let me say, as I said in my 
charge to a young minister who has just left 
the Institute to take up a pastorate in the 
south country, I consider that the revised 
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version of the passage in Ephesians iv. 11 
and 12, is one of the most important 
corrections in the revised text. It sets forth 
what I hold to be the primary duty of the 
Christian minister, and gives the keynote of 
what I think ought to be the ministry of 
to-day. The old text runs: ‘ And He gave 
some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry.’ Now, the true rendering of that 
is ‘ For the perfecting of the saints unto the 
work of the ministry’ (of their ministry). 
The minister is to be pastor, teacher and 
evangelist. He has to teach from the word 
of God so that the great principles and 
motives of Christian faith shall inspire and 
direct the saints (those who are consecrated 
in faith to Christ) in the work of their 
ministry, both in regard to the worship of 
God and the uplifting and strengthening of 
the brethren, and also with regard to the 
redeeming of the world. 

“To this end I think that four things are 
essential. First: the teaching of the pulpit 
ought to be far more definite and practical 
than it is. Secondly: there should be train- 
ing; the Church ought to be a training 
school. Religion is life, not merely doctrine, 
and the whole Church ought to be trained 
and organised to the fulfilment of its ministry. 
Thirdly: the minister should not be simply 
a pulpit exhorter. Though I believe that 
the pulpit, properly used, can be made the 
greatest instrument for the inspiration and 
direction of the Church, I am convinced 
that a first duty of the minister is to 
brigade—if I may use the word in this 
connection—the members of the Church 
in the loving discharge of these great 
duties, the redemptive work of Christ, which 
can be shared by all. And fourthly: the 
minister ought at once to represent the 
Church and be a leader, not to do the work 
of the Church ; that is, of men and women 
consecrated in faith to Christ, and so called 
in the New Testament saints; but to pre- 
pare and perfect the Church for its own 
work.” 

At this point Dr. Paton rises, and takes 
from one of his crowded book-shelves a well- 
thumbed copy of Paul Sabatier’s “ Vie de S. 
Frangois d’Assise,” and reading from the 
original French, he gives the’ following 
rendering of a passage by which he sets 


great store: “In the thirteenth century 
there was a real attempt to accomplish a 
religious revolution, which would have re- 
sulted, had it succeeded, in the universal 
priesthood of the Christian people, in the 
proclamation of the rights of the individual 
conscience. ‘The effort failed, and if, later, 
the Revolution has made kings of us all 
in the State, neither the thirteenth century 
nor the Reformation has yet been able to 
make us all priests in the Church. Here, 
without doubt, lies the deepest vital con- 
tradiction of our time, placing in periodical 
peril our national institutions.” And again: 
‘*The Reformation has only been able to 
substitute the authority of the Book for 
that of the priest (/’autorité du livre a celle 
du prétre); it is a change of dynasty, that 
is all. As for the greater part of those 
who to-day are styled freethinkers, they 
confound religious emancipation with  ir- 
religion ; they will not see that in religion, 
as in politics, there is a place between 
royalty by divine-right and anarchy for a 
government which can be as strong as the 
first, and guarantecs liberty better than the 
second. ‘The mind of the ancients placed 
God outside the world, sovereignty cutside 
the people, authority outside the conscience. 
The spirit of modern times has a contrary 
tendency ; it does not deny God, or sove- 
reignty, or authority, but it sees them and 
acknowledges them where they really are.” 

“Now,” says the Doctor, after he has 
read these pregnant passages with due em- 
phasis, “this is a very remarkable, pro- 
nouncement to come from France; but it 
states a great truth which must be thoroughly 
recognised by the Christian ministry before 
that reorganisation of the Church of Christ, 
by summoning the Christian laity to; their 
responsibility ‘and service in it, which is 
essential to its future life and work, can be 
completely realised. 

* As for the character of the men who are 
coming forward at this time to receive ordina- 
tion,” he goes on, “I am bound to say that 
the Church of England has been securing a 
much better type of men of late years;than 
ever before. I have been very much struck 
with their apparent zeal for the great social 
work of Christianity ; their enthusiasm tq pro- 
mote what I like to term the ‘ Inner Mission.’ 
Many of them, under the influence of the 
Christian Social Union and its leaders, have 
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been inspired by a larger conception of the 
redemption of Christ. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that this idea has yet inflamed our own 
young men, as I am persuaded it will, and 
as I can see it beginning to do. It is un- 
doubtedly beginning to tell on our young 
ministers, though not so much as it has 
already told upon the new generation of the 
Church of England clergy. But it is this 
idea which will yet inspire and compel many 
of our ablest young men to give themselves 
to the work of the ministry.” 

We have had too much preaching, Dr. 
Paton thinks, and not enough of real, 
earnest, practical work. He would not have 
the pulpit cease to be the great directing 
and moving force of the Church; and he 
would, above all, that it should never lower 
its voice in the advancement of religious 
truth; but he longs to see it a coign 
of vantage from which the minister shall 
quicken and direct the energies of the 
Church, and not merely a tribune for the 
enunciation of doctrinal theories. In a word, 
the pulpit to-day is too academic, and to 
fulfil the great mission of the Church it 
must become practical. “We of the Free 
Churches,” says the Doctor, “have still, as 
other Churches, to organise freedom, so as 
to quicken and educate our members to 
fulfil the great responsibilities that devolve 
upon them. We have preached freedom, 
but we have not organised it.” 

Speaking of the present position and 
recent history of the Church, Dr. Paton 
believes that the nadir of both the spiritual 
life and faith of the Church, and also the 
religious thought of England generally, was 
some sixteen years ago—about the time of 
Darwin’s death, when a materialistic doc- 
trine of evolution and the destructive criti- 
cism expressed in “ Supernatural Religion ” 
bespoke the spirit of the time. But since 
then there has been a growing and a splendid 
reaction. The more that the Church has 
come to realise the reality of the Christian 
life, not only in the individual, but in its 
own organisation, and, through the Church, 
in the uplifting of humanity, there have 
been new and mighty forces, altruistic and 
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Christian, brought to the advancement of 
the Church itself, and these are now quick 
with energy and hope in every section of 
religious life. “In my opinion,” says the 
Doctor, with deliberation, “the Church has 
hitherto been regarded too much as a passive 
assembly of people to receive a certain 
amount of pulpit eloquence.” Here his face 
beams with a beautiful enthusiasm, and in 
the sparkle of his eyes one is convinced that 
his ideal Church is unfolded to his soul’s 
vision as clear as if it were an actual fact. 
“What England wants to-day,” he con- 
tinues, ‘is the living, redeeming Church of 
Christ, inspired by the saving powers of our 
Lord, and using all the influences which are 
His to uplift and redeem.” 

This is the keynote of Dr. Paton’s 
religion—redemption. His life has been 
devoted to every kind of redemptive work 
that his large heart has conceived to be of 
any practical value in improving the spiritual 
and temporal condition of the people, and 
his pen has pleaded for it with a literary grace 
that even those of us who are students of 
style, and are tempted at times to separate 
the matter from the manner, must recognise 
as beautiful. His onerous collegiate work 
during these long and fruitful years in which 
he has presided over the Nottingham Con- 
gregational Institute, not to speak of his 
numerous self-imposed secretarial duties in 
connection with the various social agencies 
of which he is the moving spirit, has pre- 
vented his pen from being so fully occupied 
as it would otherwise have been. But it is 
not the least of his reasons for resigning the 
more active duties of his Principalship, that 
he may be able to devote a portion of his 
ripened years to literary projects which 
have long occupied a corner of his busy 
brain, so that we may anticipate some 
notable contributions ‘from his pen in 
the near years that lie ahead. Although 
the shades of eventide are creeping over 
the Doctor’s life, the rich after-glow, in 
which all the beauty of the day is gathered, 
holds for him, and all who are interested 
in his noble work, the promise of much 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ATHERINE was in the home 
meadows when a lad, mounted on 
one of the farm -horses, came 
galloping up to tell her there had 

been an accident. Peggy had been thrown ; 
-she was in the hillside field. 

The girl stood as if turned to stone; then 
ithe life rushed back to her face. 

“Ts she dead—hurt ?” 

The boy widened his mouth, dropping the 
underlip. 

‘‘ Her back’s broke,” he said. 

Katherine needed no more. She saw 
Peggy again standing in the doorway with 
‘the light in her eyes. She heard her speak- 
ing. “The best thing in life is sacrifice. 
When life gets too hard I will take the 
leap ;” and she trembled. Then she con- 
quered her fear. In a minute she had 
ordered the boy down from the horse, had 
taken his place and was flying across the 
meadow, and along the lane to the hillside 
field. 

A group of men guided her to the spot. 
Where the white gate had stood there was 
.an open space. Her face blanched as she 
mode through and straight to Peggy’s side. 
She lay where she had been thrown, a 
little way from Sambo, who was also dead. 
Katherine knelt down on the wet grass and 
difted the bruised face to her bosom and 
pillowed it there. The men watched her 
‘stolid and silent. At last she looked up, 
cand her lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. The men turned away and 
stooped over the horse, lifting his legs and 
speaking underbreath. Katherine laid her 
burden down, straightening the habit. She 
« folded Peggy’s hands on her bosom and 
wiped the mud from her face before she 
lifted herself. 

“Will you bring her home to Great 
Lowlands?” she called, in a high-strained 
voice. 

They had already lifted the gate off its 
hinges ; and one of the men from the farm 
took his coat and laid it upon the bars 
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before they raised Peggy. Katherine could 
not bear to see the uncovered form. She 
slipped off her skirt and covered it, and the 
bearers lifted their burden. Under the 
horror that froze the girl her thoughts 
moved swiftly. She had no time for grief ; 
Peggy needed her still. 

She remounted and rode quickly to the 
farm, leaving the men to follow. White as 
the dead she met them again at the door, 
and led them up to her room, where she had 
made her own bed ready. One of the 
servants had gone in search of Martha 
Collop ; the other, Katherine had sent for 
the doctor. Mrs. Fleming was spending 
the afternoon with a neighbour. 

Alone in the house, Katherine tended the 
poor bruised body, and when the doctor 
came Peggy lay shrouded and peaceful, and 
there was no need to disturb her. 

Tom had not been at home all day, and 
while the thought of him lay like a heavy 
terror on Katherine’s mind, she could not 
go out to find him. Trouble had crashed 
through the quiet of Great Lowlands. 
People were coming and going; there would 
have to be an inquest. Peggy in death 
demanded more than she had ever claimed 
from life. 

The news had reached Mrs. Fleming. 
Hurrying home, she had found in the hall a 
telegram addressed to “ Colonel Jacob, The 
Moat, Chester.” In the name she saw the 
ghost of a dead love, and forgetting the 
tragedy at her gates, she sank down on a 
chair, trembling and agitated. 

A little while after, Katherine found her 
there crying. The girl came forward in the 
awful quiet that had held her since her ride 
to the hillside fields. The horror was still 
in her eyes; her face was pitiful. 

“ Mother dear, you must not let it upset 
you so,” she said gently. 

Mrs. Fleming looked up and wiped her 
eyes. 

‘It’s an awful thing,” she sobbed. “But 
I always knew she would kill herself riding 
those young horses, Katherine ”—her tone 
changed to an eager curiosity—“ Katherine, 
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how did you know where to find Colonel 
Jacob?” 

“Peggy gave me the address,” said 
Katherine. Her voice shook. She knew 
now why Peggy had given the address. 

‘What did she know about him?” Mrs. 
Fleming asked quickly. 

“ He was her uncle. The telegram is to 
tell him. I-have asked him to come here.” 

Mrs. Fleming rose, shaking as she stood 
up. 

“You take too much upon yourself, 
Katherine,” she quavered. “You should 
have consulted me first. I don’t know 
where all your domineering ways will lead 
you. It will be painful to meet him, under 
the circumstances ; not but what I shall be 
pleased to see him,” she added, a weak smile 
conquering her agitation. 

“There was nothing else to be done,” 
said Katherine slowly. Her brows were 
knit ; her thoughts were with the girl lying 
upstairs. She did not notice her mother’s 
manner. “ Peggy belonged to us ; that was 
why I had her brought here. It would have 
been lonely at the cottage.” 

Mrs. Fleming started. “Here? Is she 
here in the house? Did you bring her here ? 
Oh, this is too much! when you know I am 
ill, and nervous too. You shouldn’t have done 
it, Katherine.” 

“She is in my room, mother ; quite away 
from everybody.” 

Mrs. Fleming recollected that her old 
lover was Peggy’s uncle, and she allowed 
herself to be soothed. 

“ It is a most horrible thing. Tom will feel 
it very much,” she said, holding her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

‘“‘ Where is Tom?” Katherine asked. 

“Gone to town. He is coming back by 
the last train. My poor son! this will be sad 
news for him. You must break it to him 
gently, Katherine. I believe he was sincerely 
attached to the girl, though I never thought 
her a suitable wife for him. Still, if I had 
known she was related to Colonel Jacob, 
my objections would have been removed.” 

Katherine ran from the hall and out of 
the house. She wanted to escape from her 
mother, from every one who could talk of 
Peggy in this callous, indifferent manner. 

Unconsciously she took her way across 
the green to Peggy’s cottage, where she 
stopped by force of habit. The door was 


never locked. She opened it and walked 
in. 

It scemed as though the silence in her 
heart filled all the empty rooms. The 
ordered fairness in kitchen and parlour was 
like life arrested; it made her catch her 
breath and tread softly. She was in the 
house of death. Peggy had made everything 
ready for her going away. 

Katherine climbed the steps to the bed- 
room. Here, too, everything was prepared ; 
but the bed wore clean linen, and was turned 
down as if in expectation of an occupant. 
The sheets seemed to lie white and cold on 
her own heart, clinging to it, smothering 
her. She could not escape from the folds of 
the dread that killed her. 

Her face was like ashes when she took 
her way home through the dusk, and the 
weight on her heart bent her figure so that 
she walked like an old woman. The green 
was shrouded in mist, which clung to her face 
in damp folds. 

Mrs. Fleming had gone to bed. The 
maids stood outside talking to Susan Parkin. 
With instinctive gladness, Katherine re- 
membered that she had with her the key of 
the. locked door behind which Peggy lay. 
She passed Susan with a shudder. The 
woman’s prophecy was fulfilled. Peggy, in 
whom she had “smelt death,” lay dead at 
Great Lowlands. 

She called in the servants, and sent them 
to bed ; she would sit up for Tom. 

She threw herself on the sofa, and, huddled 
up there, she cried heart-brokenly. At last 
the silence became intolerable. She crawled 
upstairs to her room. ‘The presence of the 
dead would be better than the disquieting 
stillness. She lighted a candle and sat down 
beside the bed; but as she sat there 
Peggy’s dumb lips spoke loudly—arraigning 
her. 

The day had been charged with wounded 
love, and disappointment, and grief; but 
cutting through the agony of it all came the 
sharp thrust of a keen-edged thought. Was 
she quite guiltless of Peggy’s death? Had 
she not welcomed ‘Tom’s absence from the 
farm, and forborne to make inquiries lest he 
should come back to interfere with her 
management? Was she not to blame in 
allowing him to drift'into any entanglement 
he pleased so long as he left her mistress of 
Great Lowlands? She might have saved 
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him, and, indirectly, Peggy, from the reck- 
lessness that had ended in this final 
disaster. 


In the keen anguish of that stroke her 
heart lay open. She saw herself, her pride, 
ambition, self-seeking, the strong compelling 
forces of her conduct. She heard the mute 
reproach of dead lips. In the quiet it 
thundered round her, awful, irresistible. It 
filled the whole room. 

“You might have saved this.” 

The silence in her soul repeated the words : 
‘You might have saved this.” And deep 
down in her heart the truth rolled and 
echoed again, “You might have saved 
this.” 

The night was full of the thunder of her 
impeachment. As it crashed round her she 
sank on her knees and covered her face 
before God. 

Footsteps were on the stairs, but she did 


“Came galloping up to tell her there had been an accident” 
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not hear them. The door was softly opened 
and Martha came in. 

“ Missie,” she said in a loud whisper, 
casting a regretful look at the bed, ‘‘come: 
out. I wants you.” 

Katherine rose from her knees, strangling 
the sobs in her throat. She followed Martha 
down to the kitchen. 

‘¢ What is it, Martha? ” 

“You're just killing yourself fretting,” said 
Martha severely. “And fretting never 
mended no broken bones. ‘The poor lass 
be gone and taken her troubles with her, and 
that’s the end, and maybe the bestest end, 
to a bad business.” 

‘Oh, Martha!” 

“ Ay, missie, ’tis the truth. The good 
book says as how the wickedness of a young 
man’s heart be desperate ; and it do seem as. 
if nothing here keeps hot long, not even 
the love of man and maid. And how 
should it, since ’tis 
nature for a man to be 
roving?” 

“T can’t let you talk 
like that,” Katherine 
sobbed. “We were 
such friends.” 

«« Ay, I knowed you 
and her was friends. 
Lut oh, deary me! 
Death ain’t the worsest 
end that comes to 
friendships, and many 
a one would be lover 
and friend to-day if 
they was covered -up 
decent in the ground. 
Now Mr. Tom’s lost 
his, sweetheart. Well, 
I always did say ’twas 
well to .be on with 
the new love before 
you're off with the old. 
’Twould save. a terrible 
deal o’ bother if folkses 
minded that when they 
went a-sweethearting.” 

‘“* What did you come 
for?” Katherine asked 
wearily. 

“The puppy’s bad, 
missie; I doubt he’ll 
not pull through. If 
do be come to arst for 
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a sup 0’ brandy to en. His looks 
be heartrending. He do seem 
terrible bad, to be sure. Will you 


come along o’ me, missie ?” 

“ Poor little thing! Yes, I’ll get 
the brandy, and walk with you, 
Martha ; the air will do me good.” 

“ Ay, that it will. We won’t 
waste no words talking. I doubt 
the poor darling be to die.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


KATHERINE had not returned from 
the cottage when Tom came in. 
The parlour was full of smoke from 
a flaring lamp, and soot-flakes from 
the chimney were thick on the cloth 
and dishes. 

He scowled as he entered. He 
had been sulking the whole day, 
and his visit to Tonina had only 
increased his anger against Kathe- 
rine. His smouldering rage flamed 
up at the sight of the untidy 
table. 

“Kit had no business to go to 
bed,” he growled to himself; ‘she 
might have waited. Of course she 
has gone off to avoid seeing me. 
She knows I have found out the 
dirty trick she played me with 
Tonina. Well, she needn’t think 
she can escape me by going to 
bed. I know she ain’t asleep.” 

He had seen the light in her 
window. It had been almost the 
only one in the village, and it had 
shone with a kindly ray, guiding him home. 

“ T’ll go up nowand have it out with her,” 
said Tom. 

Blustering and fuming he went along the 
passage, his footsteps echoing noisily in the 
quiet house. A thread of light from the 
door Katherine had left unfastened lay across 
the top of the landing and guided him up 
the stairs. He did not trouble to knock at 
the door. Pushing it open he entered. 
The candle had burnt low and the small 
flame flickered, casting thick shadows. In 
his passion Tom saw nothing but the outline 
of the figure under the sheet. 

“None of your nonsense, Kit!” he said 
roughly. ‘I know you aren’t asleep, and I 
ain’t in the mood for fooling.” 

XXVI—43 









‘* None of your nonsense, Kit!” 
he said roughly 
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He drew 
the sheet 
down and met 
the white face of 
the dead. 

Even in that dim 
light he recognised 
the thing he saw, and he stood staring down, 
shocked into numbness—thought, sensation, 
emotion suspended. “ Peggy!” the name 
was in his memory, but it was strange to 
him. It did not belong to the face that 
looked up at him from the pillow. Then 
fear came crashing through the paralysis of 
thought. What did it mean? What did it 
mean? Who was this lying in Katherine’s 
bed, still and pale and awful ? 

His dry lips moved. ‘“ Peggy, Peggy, 
Peggy!” the words dropped one by one into 
the silence and plumbed its depth. Drops 
of terror chilled his forehead. He put out 
his hand and touched her. 

At the cold of that human ice he staggered 
back against the wall where he stood, his 
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eyes fascinated by the dead woman. Was 
this Peggy whom he had loved and forsaken? 
Could Peggy wear so wonderful a face ? 

Like a moth his glance crossed the shadow 
and flitted about the light of that white 
presence. His eyes burnt and were shrivelled 
as he looked, but his gaze fluttered about the 
pillow and could not die. 

“ Peggy, Peggy!” he groaned. 
you! I was a fool; I love you!” 

The flame of the candle burnt low, the 
room was suddenly dim, and the changed 
light was as though sound had conquered 
silence and wakened him to consciousness. 
He stumbled to the door, but on the threshold 
he looked back. The face shone white where 
all was shadowy white, and it drew him again 
into the room. It seemed cruel to leave 
her staring up into the darkness. He covered 
her again, but the sheet clinging to her face 
seemed more cruel than the darkness. He 
drew it away, and threw his arms about her. 


“T love 


* * * * * 


Katherine followed Martha through the 
orchard. The moon was hidden, and the 
trees loomed dark, holding out towards 
them ghostly branches on which the ripe 
apples hung unseen. 

The girl had seen Jove and Eros in the 
shadow of these self-same boughs; and 
now it was night again, and in the deeper 
shadow resting on her she could see no 
godlike presences. The trees, haunted by 
delight and the gladness of nature, where 
love had lurked, were now the homes of 
darkness and silence. 

The women’s footsteps made no sound as 
they went over the sodden moss. Martha’s 
cheery voice was hushed; Katherine was 
dumb. Cloaked and hooded the two passed 
like mysterious fates where the gods had 
rioted. 

Like an awakening from a bad dream they 
came out from the orchard into the meadow, 
bare of thicker shadow except where “ the 
trees laid their dark arms about the field.” 
In the distance the glassy face of the pond 
looked blankly up at the deserted skies. 
The light from Milkmaid Cottage shone 
through red curtains with a welcoming glow. 

“I will go back now, Martha,” Katherine 
said 

“‘ Lawks, no, missie ; now you be comed 
so far you may well come the whole way. 


’Twill, maybe, put some heart into Moses to 
see you ; it’s a bit dull for him now my old 
man be gone.” 

Martha talked as she hobbled along, and 
Katherine followed her. She went on 
without speaking again till they reached the 
cottage. The puppy was lying in a basket 
beside the kitchen fire. His eyes were dull, 
his limbs limp, but his tail moved at the 
sound of the old woman’s steps. She 
poured some brandy into the palm of her 
hand and he tried to lap it, but his head fell 
back helpless. Martha wrapped him in an 
old shawl and gave him to Katherine. 

“ Ah, poor darling!” she sighed. “Lie 
still, duckie; mother do be come now; 
mother will soon make her boy well. Deary, 
deary, it be a bad job, but he'll soon be 
right as a nut. Mother and missie’ll cure 
en.” 

“Ts he very bad, Martha?” Katherine 
asked pitifully, as she took him. 

*« Ay, missie ; he do look terrible bad.” 

‘You must get some oatmeal and make 
a ‘poultice and put it round him,” said 
Katherine. 

“Lord love you, missie! A poultice for 
a puppy! Who ever heard tell o’ the like ?” 

“T have tried it in distemper before,” 
said Katherine; “it relieves the pain. 
Make haste and get it, Martha; I am afraid 
he is dying.” 

Martha looked dubiously at her. 

“I doubt Moses would sooner have the 
poultice inside than outside,” she began. 

“Don’t waste time talking; get it at 
once,” said Katherine in her old masterful 
manner. 

A curious twinkle was in Martha’s eyes as 
she went about the kitchen making the poul- 
tice ready. When the puppy’s head fell over 
the warm bandage she gave him back to 
Katherine. The girl sat holding him, her 
heart pitiful for his helplessness, something 
like mother-love stirring in her. It softened 
the pain of her own unhappy love and of 
Peggy’s death, and loosened the tension of 
the dread she had felt ever since news of 
the accident had reached her. She remem- 
bered Peggy’s love for dumb things, and the 
dive into the water to save the drowning 
puppy. The memory flickered in her heart 
like a flame trembling to life; and as she 
sat there it strengthened into a glowing 
certainty. It was impossible that tender- 
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hearted Peggy could have wilfully taken life. 
She would never have sacrificed Sambo to 
her own despair; and human life was still 
more precious. The dread that crushed 
Katherine was due to shock ; there was no 
probability of what she feared. Peggy had 
intended to leave Plimpton, and riding reck- 
lessly in that last ride had met her death. 

The frost about Katherine’s heart melted, 
and the icy bands that held her were un- 
bound. A gentle grief took the place of 
horror. She could bear the thought of an 
accidental death. The sting of death was sin. 

She did not realise that it was time 
for Tom to be coming home, and she sat 
oninadream. At last she roused herself, 
and reluctantly put the dog on the old 
woman’s knee. 

“T must be going ; I wish I could stay, 
but Tom will be coming back.” 

““ Now, you won’t go back to fret your- 
self? ” Martha asked anxiously. 
“No, I feel happier now. 

came.” 

The sharp old eyes twinkled. “ Ay, I 
knowed ’twould do you good to see to poor 
Moses. ‘There be nothing like a innercent 
thing in pain to move trouble from a 
woman’s heart. Women be such _ poor 
creatures. I’d ha’ missed my old man 
tarrible bad but for Moses and the hens, and 
the chicks. Ay, women be a poor box 0’ 
tools for shaping love—that be the man’s 
work; but they do be well enough for 
keeping it together once ’tis made.” 

“T think they know more of love than 
men,” said Katherine, her weary eyes grown 
wistful. 

“ Lor’, no, missie!” said Martha dis- 
paragingly. ‘You think so because you 
doesn’t know men, and the ways of ’em— 
which it ain’t seemly that you should, being 
but a young maid. A woman be like stone 
fruit with just the one love in her; but a 
man be as full of love as a pumpkin be of 
seeds. And he can’t help hisself, for ’tis 
nature do give him the advantage over the 
woman.” 

“ I suppose only a woman remains faithful 
to one love?” said the girl sadly. 

** Ay, poor weak fools, they doesn’t know 
their privileges! Well, I’ll see you home 
again, if you be going, missie.” 

“No,” said Katherine ; “you must stay 
with Moses. I am not frightened.” 


I am glad I 
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“ You looks a sight betterish than when 
you comed in,” said Martha with another of 
her keen glances. ‘“ More spunk about you 
like.” 

* Yes, I feel better,” said Katherine. ‘It 
doesn’t seem so hopeless. Good-night, 
Martha.” 

Martha listened until the sound of her 
footsteps had died away. ‘Then the lines of 
her face puckered up and twisted. She 
chuckled delightedly as she took off the 
poultice from the dog. She held him up by 
his forepaws and laughed aloud when his 
head fell helplessly to one side. 

‘‘ Poor heart,” she said, her sides shaking ; 
“mother’s treated her boy shameful. He 
be as drunk as a lord; and I donno what 
missie would say to the old woman if her 
knowed ’twas only a gill of whisky that ailed 
the baby. To be sure, who’d ha’ thought of 
a poultice for to make a puppysober? But, 
lawks ! ’twould be a rare thing for them that 
do forget themselves in drink ; only oatmeal’s 
prices would go up. Ah well, poor lass! 
it’s done en good and taken en out of her- 
self, and she won’t know Moses ailed nothing 
but a drop of Glenlivet.” 

She wrapped the dog in the shawl and 
took him up to her own bed. 

“Poor boy, his head will be tarrible bad 
in the morning, but it will learn en to keep 
steady the rest of his life. Dear heart! he 
took to the drops as prutty and nat’ral as a 
Sandy. To be sure, Fan be pure Scotch; 
and we knows what’s bred by the flesh will 
go to the devil.” 


* * % * * 


Katherine walked back to Great Lowlands 
comforted. The silence of the night soothed 
her. The grass was wrapped in soft white 
folds of mist that rose to meet the darkness, 
In the east a faint grey spoke of dawn. 
Passing the pond she noticed a tiny trail of 
light reflected from a star. It was as though 
a sleeping face had awakened. The turmoil 
in her calmed; she grew strong again. 
Nerve and muscle knit, giving spring to her 
feet as she walked. She saw the land 
submissive under its burden of night, patient 
for the slow-coming dawn. Soon the 
shrouded form would stir, the strong limbs 
thrill, and earth blush under the eyes of her 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
rejoicing as a strong man. Katherine drank 
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deep of the midnight calm, her lips at 
Nature’s breast, and courage came to her. 

The wind swept through the silence like a 
melody. Her feet swung to the march of 
remembered words, 


‘‘ Temple thou hast none, 

Nor altar heaped with flowers, 

Nor virgin choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours. 

No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming ; 

No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming.” 


A pagan pleasure took hold of her; she 
had built a temple for night, she was the 
acolyte who ministered. ... . 

She shook off the thought, reproachful at 
her heartlessness. Not six hours ago she 
had been stricken to death, yet the horror of 
great darkness had passed from her life. 
Already dawn was breaking. She hurried 
her steps through the orchard, and came 
breathless to the house. There was a light 
still in the kitchen, but her own room was 
dark. The candle must have burnt down, 
yet she had not been away long. Had Tom 
come home ? 

She went quickly into the parlour, but 
there was no sign of him. The supper-table 
was covered with blacks, the lamp smouidered 
offensively. She went back to the kitchen 
and prepared a tray, stirred the fire the maid 
had *‘ covered in,” and warmed herself at the 
blaze she made. The kettle was singing. 
She bethought her of coffee for Tom coming 
in cold from his journey. The kitchen was 
cosy with dancing firelight; the coffee 
pleasantly stimulated the air. 

When all was ready Katherine lighted a 
candle and went up to lock the door that she 
had left unfastened. It stood open, and she 
paused on the threshold. The light ran 
before her into the room; Tom sat on the 
bed holding Peggy in his arms. 

Katherine stood frozen, terror and pity 
weighting her limbs. Her eyes stared for- 
ward at Tom’s dazed white face, at the whiter 
face pillowed on his shoulder. He breathed 
heavily—Peggy’s bosom rose and fell with 
his breathing. 

Katherine turned away her eyes. But 
she could not leave him like that, and she 
went into the room, setting down her 
candle. 

“Tom,” she said softly ; “ Tom dear.” 


He started, and life flashed back to his 
face. He laid Peggy down and stood up. 

“What is it? How was it? Who has 
done it?” he said brokenly. 

** Sambo threw her,” Katherine whispered. 
*‘ She was quite dead.” 

He turned himself from Katherine’s eyes. 

She went to him and put her arm round 
him, and they stood without speaking. 

“TI thought ’twas me had killed her,” he 
said, hoarsely. 

Katherine shook her head; she couldn’t 
speak. 

“TI am glad it wasn’t me,” Tom said as if 
to himself. “ Poor old Peggy; my poor 
lass!” 

‘It was over in a minute,” Katherine 
said in a low voice. “She couldn’t have felt 
anything.” 

‘She don’t look as if it had hurt her,” 
Tom whispered. He crossed to the side of 
the bed and stroked into order the dis- 
arranged hair. His hands lingered over the 
task. “Id give anything if 1 hadn’t been 
hard on her this morning,” he groaned. 
“Kit, do you think she had got over it 
before—before g” 

“T saw her,” Katherine said brokenly. 
‘‘She spoke kindly of you. She made me 
promise to help you.” 

‘‘ Then she didn’t bear malice, my poor 
lass ; she was always fond of me. She’sa 
better sort than Tonina. I was mad with her, 
but in the end—it would have come 
right.” 

“Tt may still come right,” said Katherine. 

The lowered voices sounded hollow in the 
hush of death. 

“How can it come right?” he groaned. 
* Tonina won’t have me there, and Peggy is 
gone ; I have nobody left.” He dashed his 
sleeve across his eyes, biting his lips. 

Katherine felt that she had deserved this. 
She was nothing to her brother. 

“ Don’t you think we might comfort each 
other ?” she said timidly. “I have lost my 
friend. I loved Peggy, too.” 

She took his hand; tears were pouring 
down her face. He stared at her and roughly 
drew away. 

“I didn’t know you loved anybody but 
yourself. I wouldn’t have broken with 
Peggy if you hadn’t worried me about the 
farm and Tonina.” 

**Oh, Tom, I can’t bear you to say that!” 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 


Katherine sobbed. “ But it 
is true; it was my fault. I 
didn’t help you.” 

“I didn’t help myself ; 
you weren’t to blame for 
that,” he said. ‘“ Don’t cry, 
Kit,” he added more gently. 
“Tt ain’t right to quarrel 
before her. She was always 
for peace. Come away down- 
stairs.” 

“She wished us to be 
friends,” Katherine faltered. 
“Tom, won’t you be my 
friend ?” 

He did not answer, but 
he held out his hand to 
her. Katherine took it, 
and they stumbled down 
the dark stairs into the 
light. 


* * * 


Once again Great Low- 
lands was astir. There were 
sounds in the house; the 
outdoor life forced an en- 
trance through open win- 
dows. Noises from field 
and byre, harvesters shout- 
ing to their teams, bleating 
of sheep, the cackle of hens 
mingled with the voices of 
the maids. They were busy 
removing the traces of 
Peggy’s sorrowful outgoing. 
Katherine had gone to the 
grave to weep there. In 
the orchard Tom was gathering apples and 
thinking over plans for the farm. The ques- 
tion of the newcowman had come up. Jim’s 
references had been approved and Katherine 
had written to engage him. The autumn day 
was glorious. Among the rhododendrons a 
thrush piped to the orchestra of grasshoppers 
that twanged away in the grass. The sunshine 
burnished the leaves of apple and pear and 
cherry tree, until all along the orchard the 
russet branches stood in brave ranks, an 
army with banners. It burnished the fields 
from which the stooks were being carted, 
and flaunted with the poppies in the half- 
reaped furrows. It made splashes of red 
and blue and yellow on the kerchiefs of the 
gleaners. The women and girls sang as 
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he said 


“Take my arm,” 


they gleaned, and their voices sounded sweet 
in the distance. 

Every one was out of doors and a-field this 
morning ; only Peggy “‘ Home had gone, and 
ta’en her wages.” Even Mrs. Fleming was 
out, walking with Peggy’s uncle—a merry 
soul—among the gleaners. The gay morning 
had brightened her, bringing colour to her 
cheeks and freshening the brown of her 
hair. Her face looked like an autumn leaf 
with the sun shining through it. <A new 
spring was in her gait when she passed 
through the fields into the home-meadows, a 
hint of youth in her carriage. Nowand then 
she glanced at her companion with the shy 
adoration of a girl. 

He was a little old man, clean shaven and 
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- red-faced, with a turned-up nose and twink- 
ling eyes behind gold-rimmed spectacles— 
not a figure to provoke adoration, though 
Mrs. Fleming gave it him abundantly. 

A trail of bramble had caught her dress ; 
it delayed her as she went through the kissing- 
gate that led to Milkmaid Cottage. Colonel 
Jacob stooped and freed her, a smile 
broadening his broad mouth. 

“You have found a sweetheart, you see,” 
he said, panting as he raised himself. He 
was over sixty and stout. He had sacrificed 
himself to do this little service. 

A faint tinge—the ghost of a blush— 
showed on her cheek. 

“You always called the bramble so, I 
remember,” she smiled. 

“ Because it had a way of sticking to the 
woman to whom it was attached,” he said, 
with boyish glee at his own daring. 

“‘T think it was because the thorns hurt one 
so,” she answered, her mouth trembling. 

“* Now, Jessica; now, my dear,” he said, 
taking her hand and patting it softly. 

They walked on hand in hand, a pair of 
autumn lovers quaint to see—she tall and 
graceful and yielding, the little man solidly 
compact. He shuffled into step with her, 
on his face an air of delightful importance 
and proprietorship. His eyes were radiant 
behind his spectacles. He gave her a quick 
anxious look; she was crying. Concern 
chased the importance from his face; he 
stopped. 

“ Now, my dear, now.” 

With fumbling haste he found his hand- 
kerchief, a generous one of yellow silk, and 
raised himself on tiptoe to wipe away her 
tears. He did it roughly in his nervousness ; 
then he drew her face down and kissed her. 
He set a yard or two between them. 

“JI beg your pardon, Jessica; I did 
not know what I was doing. I really 
could not help it. I hope I have not 
vexed you ?” 

His pleased air ran ahead of the penitent 
words. 

“T am not vexed,” she stammered. 

He set his glasses straight on his nose 
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and looked up at her, beaming more than 
ever. 

“Take my arm,” he said, crooking the 
limb funnily. His face brimmed over with 
pleasure and importance and vanity. His 
body rounded out with gratification. He 
measured his steps with her longer ones. 

“TI wonder what you are thinking ?” Mrs. 


Fleming timidly broke the interminable 
silence. 

“TI was thinking that Jacob waited 
fourteen years for his wife. But he got her 
at last.” 


His eyes looked fiercely over the rim of 
the spectacles. 

“Tt is thirty years,” she faltered. 

‘But he got her at last!” He jerked 
her arm closer to his side, jerked himself up, 
and kissed her again. 

“ Colonel!” Mrs. Fleming protested. 

“T will have one for each year I’ve 
waited,” he said. 

They were in sight of Milkmaid Cottage. 
She drew her arm away and they walked on 
demurely. 

Martha stood at the door watching Moses, 
who was asleep with Buffer under the 
lavender pincushion. She waited for the 
two and made her obedience. “Glory be 
to goodness that I had on a clean print,” 
she said to herself as she retreated into the 
cottage. From behind the red curtain she 
gazed out. ‘That be the poor lass’s uncle. 
Well, to be sure, the mistress do look beside 
en like the willer-tree beside the soft-water 
tub in the back-garden.” She let the cur- 


tain fall. ‘Oh Lor’! if they ain’t sweet- 
hearting,” she gasped. ‘I sees it in their 
faces. There be the look on ’em that the 


very ducks and drakes has when they be 
courting. Oh, be ashamed of herself! A 
widder with a first family. Now, if ’twas 
missie he had a fancy for—fresh and young, 
and tender as a chicken. Lord! what fools 
men be to be sure! But there, sweet- 
hearting do be in season the whole year 
round. Here be one pair parted yesterday, 
and the Lord do be making another to-day ; 
and the world do wag.” 
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HOME LIFE IN THE HOLY CITY 


By THE Rev. G. ROBINSON LEES, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JERUSALEM ILLUSTRATED” 


N account of the seclusion of the 
women, Europeans have generally 
formed the idea that men in the 
East are very different from them- 

selves in their regard for the opposite sex. 
To .a certain extent this is true, as far 
as the position of a wife is concerned, but 
in the treatment they receive, the women 
of Jerusalem are as happily situated as their 
more highly favoured sisters of the West. 
There is not that difference shown by educa- 
tion and position that may be noticed in 
England ; the wives and sisters of poor men 
receive as much kindness as the members of a 
Pasha’s “hareem,” nor are there ever cases 
of brutality such as may be found in the 
police reports in English newspapers. 

A townsman may, and does, look upon his 
wife as belonging to an inferior grade, imbued 
with feelings of a different nature 
to himself, but he never beats her 


a low class Briton. Love before marriage is 
unknown ; even among the most respectable 
native Jews, whose women occupy a higher 
place in man’s estimation, it is a sin to love, 
or speak of love, before the union of a man 
and woman is legally complete. 

A marriage is arranged by the parents’ 
dowry paid, contract signed and ceremony 
performed, before the bridegroom sees his 
bride. Of course, his parents, being anxious 
for the welfare of their son, strive to please 
him, and knowing his character and disposi- 
tion, are able to choose as well if not better 
than himself. If he should happen to be very 
much dissatisfied, which is most unlikely, for 
care is taken to prevent disappointment and 
consequent disaster by cementing the friend- 
ship of families already allied by mutual 
respect and esteem, he can very easily send 





like a dog. And though a wife is, 
in a way, purchased, there is in 
this condition of life a redeeming 
feature, which may be more espe- 
cially noticed where the husband 
is too poor to procure another. His 
possession obtained by the sacrifice 
of nearly all the wealth he ever had 
in the world, has a value in his eyes 
that is not always set on the wife of 
a man in the same station in life in 
England. Sometimes a man is little 
better than a savage, but his regard - 
for his own, even for his animals, is 
too strong for him to beat them 
unmercifully. Another man’s don- 
key he might belabour with a stick, 
or pierce its thick hide with a pin 
or nail, but not his own. It repre- 
sents so much capital, and must be 
preserved from deterioration. And 
so it is with the wife. 

This estimate of woman is not a 
high one, it does not accord with 
modern English ideas, and certainly 
not with the prevailing opinion of a 
certain class of Englishwomen, but 
it is at any rate above the notion of 
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his wife away. Divorce in the East, outside 
Christian law and order, has ever been easy 
of access. Christ had occasion to speak in 
strong condemnation of the frequency and 
facility of putting away a wife (Matt. xix.). 
At the present day amongst the low class 
Jews a man may send away his wife for a 
badly cooked dinner if there is no dowry to 
be returned ; and there is at least one Rabbi 
in Jerusalem who will give a “ Bill of 
Divorce” at the same time as the “ Marriage 
Contract,” and if both are taken together, 
allow discount for the two. 

Moslems are allowed by law to have four 
wives, and a man is able to divorce any one 
of them at any time with very few words— 
“ Bi talak bi thalati,” “1 divorce you thrice,” 
being sufficient—though for the credit of the 
natives of Jerusalem I may say that very few 
men indeed have more than one wife, and 
seldom, if ever, avail themselves of their 
power to divorce. It is a breach of etiquette 
for a man to mention, in conversation with 
a friend, the members of his “ hareem,” but 
I once ventured to ask a man why he had 
only one wife, as he was saying that nowa- 
days Mohammedans had seldom more, and 
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he replied that one was quite as.many as a 
man could manage. 

With regard to divorce a story is related 
of a young man in Jerusalem who possessed 
a very pretty wife and a bad temper. Ina 
moment of passion he lost them both. Re- 
turning home one day in a variable frame of 
mind, ready to quarrel with everybody and 
everything, he was met by his wife with a look 
that showed her lack of appreciation of his 
ill-humour ; whereupon he used words and 
expressions that his favourite warmly resented 
and before he really knew what he had said, 
the fatal words escaped his lips—* Bi talak 
bi thalati.” At once the injured one removed 
to her father’s house. 

According to law a man cannot remarry 
his divorced wife until she has married some. 
one else and been divorced from him. His 
wife’s instant departure cooled his temper. 
He gazed at her retreating figure in be- 
wildered astonishment; then having collected 
his scattered senses, realised with dismay the 
consequence of his wanton behaviour, and 
turned his steps in the direction of his 
mother’s house to seek advice. The only 
way out of the difficulty was to engage the 

services of a_ reliable 

friend. He accordingly 
sought one and related 
to him his tale of woe. 
_ After consultation the 
friend agreed to serve 
him, and it was decided 
that overtures should 

be made for an im- 

mediate marriage, to 
- be followed by a speedy 
divorce to enable the 
disunited pair to marry 
again. Everything 
went happily until the 
second marriage was 
over. There was then 
a noticeable delay in the 
remaining part of the 
friend’s service. The 
first husband called to 

see him, and urged 

him to send away 

his wife according 

to agreement, so 

sda, that he could take 
— her to his heart 
again, but he re- 
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MEASURING CORN 


fused, saying: “Oh no! I like her too well 
myself.” 

The husband, as a rule, endeavours to 
keep his wife in a good humour, and very 
often mutual esteem ripens into affection 
that is strengthened by the advent of children. 
Custom has provided for the well-being of 
the household quite as liberally as the social 
laws formed for the guidance of husbands 
and wives in England, and of the two the 
wife is more particular than her husband in 
adhering to the usages of the society in 
which she moves. She allows only her 
husband and nearest male relatives to see 
her face. A modest and virtuous woman, 
according to her way of thinking, belongs 
solely to her husband, and exists for his 
pleasure and benefit alone. This belief is 
carried still further. The native women of 
Jerusalem wear their best dresses indoors for 
their husband’s edification, covering their 
garments with a big white sheet-like mantle, 
and their face with a thin gauze veil when 
they go out into the street. In this they 
exhibit a trait of character that is rapidly 
disappearing amongst the poorer class in 





England, where women are seen in public 
arrayed in their best clothes, and sometimes, 
alas, think that any costume will do for the 
home. 

The husband appreciates his wife’s devo- 
tion, and provides for her pleasure in return, 
not as an Englishman would do by taking 
her out for a walk. If by chance the occa- 
sion arose for a wife to accompany her lord 
and master, she must remember his conde- 
scension in allowing such a proceeding, how- 
ever necessary it might be, and meekly walk 
behind him. Never on any account what- 
ever would the wife be permitted to take her 
husband’s arm or even walk by his side. 
The treat in store for his partner in the 
domestic circle, apart from dress and jewels, 
is a box of sweets, or a new pipe. He 
implicitly believes in the tradition which tells 
us that from Eve downwards the members 
of her sex are by nature inquisitive, and 
must see and know what is passing around 
them. Lattices are therefore attached to 
the windows of the house that overlook the 
street, through which women may gaze with- 
out being seen. (See Judges v. 28: “ The 
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mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the lattice.”) Tiles built 
horizontally in the walls of the house 
above the roof enable wives and 
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round a circuit of a few yards, are more 
than is really necessary, as no one cares 
to venture out at night, and if com- 
pelled, a lantern is carried in accordance 
with the laws of the city. When the toil 
of the day is over, every man looks for 
rest in the bosom of his family. If he 
has children, he is a proud and happy man, 
that is, when they are boys; he might 
rejoice if they are girls, but only in their 
being better than none at all. Ask the 
number of his children, and if he has three 
sons and three daughters, he answers, three ; 
girls don’t count. They bring no honour to 
the house, whereas a boy confers on his 
parents anew name. The father, after the 
birth of his first-born son, assumes a position 
of importance, and the name by which he 
has hitherto been distinguished is heard 
amongst his friends no more: he is “ Abou 
Mustapha ” (if Mustapha is the name of the 
boy), ‘the father of Mustapha,” and his wife 
is * Imm Mustapha,” “the mother of Mus- 
tapha.” 

Both father and mother love their children 
very dearly, and treat them with great kind- 
ness. Indulgence for a time spoils them, 
and they seem disobedient and unruly, but 
when they are grown up the deference that 
is paid, and the respect shown to the parents, 
amply repays them for their care. Family 
affection is an admirable feature abundantly 
shown by the natives of Jerusalem. The 





daughters to peer into the thorough- 
fares and not be recognised. As the 
wife’s desire is to please her husband 
by always appearing to advantage in 
his presence, he seeks his amusement 
in his own house. There is not a 
single place of public entertainment 
designed for the purpose of enticing 
the male inhabitants of the Holy City 
to wander forth after dark, and this is 
a strong proof of the power of home. 
Levantines and certain Europeans 
have opened grog shops and billiard 
saloons, but their attraction is in- 
sufficient. 

At sunset all business is over, 
shops close, and a few oil lamps 
light up some of the dark corners 
of the streets; even these, though 
casting little more than a glimmer 
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word “family” does not merely include 
children and parents, it has a wider signifi- 
cance, and extends to several remote degrees 
of kinship. Not only may three, and some- 
times four generations be found living 
together in one house in perfect harmony, 
but a kindly feeling is shown to every other 
member of the family. If a wealthy man 
happened to be walking along a street and 
spied a poor relation, he would not as if by 
accident look another way, or gaze very 
intently into a shop, but greet him as a 
kinsman. 

A neighbour is a next-door relation, and 
treated accordingly. It would be no strain 
on friendship to borrow from him food, 
clothing and even furniture. Allusion is 
made by Christ to neighbours (see Luke xi. 
5), and in once instance by a parable (Luke 
x. 30). The parable of the Good Samaritan 
showed to Jews, as it does now to all Eastern 
people, a kind of charity unknown to their 
limited though kindly ideas of a neighbour’s 
duty. The sympathy and assistance rendered 
freely to one of the same creed is rarely ex- 


tended to an alien, and here we may notice 
a sidelight in the native character that is 
neither pleasant nor agreeable, the spirit of 
intolerance that is so manifest when a little 
friction stirs up the hatred that exists in the 
hearts of the people for what is not of or 
belonging to tremselves. Hence our Lord’s 
desire to inculcate the doctrine of a newer 
and nobler charity from man to man. 

The frequent exchange of visits, the inter- 
course of neighbours, friends, and relations, 
and the accompanying gossip, provide for the 
various members of the family endless amuse- 
ment and entertainment. Townswomen 
never go to market. The men, if there is no 
servant, attend to the victualling of the esta- 
blishment themselves and buy where possible, 
wholesale. Fuel—roots of trees or charcoal, 
the latter for cooking purposes and for heating 
the room in winter as well, if the family is 
poor—for only the rich use stoves, which are 
removed from the room at the beginning of 
summer—olives, cheese, dried fruit and corn 
are purchased for the year. Rent is paid 
annually, at the beginning of the tenancy, and 
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all houses are taken from the same time, the 
first day of the Mohammedan year. Re- 
movals, like purchases, are extensive, and 
made at fixed periods. Corn is bought when 
grain first enters the city from the threshing- 
floor, from the merchant, whose reputation 
is almost entirely dependent on that of the 
professional measurer employed by him. 
When it is brought to the dwelling the 
measurer accompanies the vendor ; this is a 
matter of little moment in England, but it is 
of the utmost importance in Palestine where 
the measure is a variable quantity and may 
be much or little according to the ability of 
the expert who handles the corn. In order 
to ascertain the contents of each sack, and 
satisfy the purchaser before the bargain is 
concluded, the measurer empties the grain 
into a heap on the floor, and seating himself 
beside it proceeds to fill his “‘ tabbeh,” shak- 
ing and turning it to press down the corn. 
When it is filled to the brim, he heaps up 
more and more until the grains run over the 
side, and then the good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together and running over, 


passes into the hands of the customer (see 
Luke vi. 38). Unless the buyer is present 
to receive his corn he cannot be sure of the 
justice of the seller, and even when his eye 
is fixed on the measure, the man who so 
deftly wields it may deceive him. There is 
the same mistrust in all business transactions. 
When once there is a supply of corn in 
the house, there is sure to be bread for the 
year. Every morning it is ground into flour. 
Two women grind at the mill, always two, 
one would be useless on account of the weight 
of the upper stone. Water only is needed 
to make the dough, unless leavened bread is 
required, then a piece of sour dough, kept 
for the purpose from the last baking, is added 
—the little leaven that leaveneth the whole. 
For the convenience of those who never use 
home-made bread, there are shops, and the 
cry of the baker’s boy is heard in the street. 
The wife carefully attends to her household 
duties, and brings up her daughters to do the 
same; while the husband always considers 
it necessary to provide liberally for them, and 
hospitably treat his friends and neighbours. 


ENGLISH SERVICES IN FRANCE 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


HE spread of the universal Church 
of God will be viewed by Christians 
as the most wonderful characteristic 
of this century. The patient 
fortitude, self-sacrifice, and untiring labour 
of devoted men have opened up new 
countries to Christian civilisation, and to 
commerce. Churches have sprung up in 
dark places, and under their shadows men 
have learnt to dwell together in peace and 
concord. Progress has been the thankful 
cry from the beginning, until book after book 
has appeared setting out the great conquests 
that have been made in the name of Christ. 
This providing of services and Bibles for 
the natives in every quarter of the globe in 
their own vernacular is undoubtedly the 
most marked feature of nineteenth-century 
Christian life. 
But there is another growth of Church 
life not so generally known : the extension of 


English services on the European continent, 
not in any sense as a missionary effort 
among our neighbours but to meet the needs 
of Englishmen living or touring abroad. 
The enterprising spirit which has made men 
missionaries has prompted them to leave 
their homes to fill positions far a-field, and 
the easy and rapid modes of travelling have 
made Europe a favourite holiday ground for 
a very large number of people. France in 
particular, owing to its nearness, its gaiety 
and its recuperative advantages, is visited 
annually by an increasing host in search of 
health and rest, and it is here that the largest 
numbers of English services are held. 
New districts are opened up whenever the 
requirements of worshippers make it advis- 
able. At present the following places are 
supplied with English clergymen either for 
a portion or the whole of the year, and Dr. 
Wilkinson, Bishop of Gibraltar, holds con- 
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towns. 

Aix-les-Bains Havre 

Ajaccio Honfleur 
Amélie-les-Bains Hyéres 

Amiens Isle de la Croix 
Antibes Lille 

Arcachon Luchon 
Argelés-Bigorre Lyons 
Avranches Marseilles 
Bagnéres de Bigorre Mentone 
Beaulieu Monaco 
Beuzeval Montauvert 
Biarritz Mont Dore 
Bordeaux Nantes 
Boulogne Nice 
Bride-les-Bains (Savoy) Paris 

Caen Pau 

Calais Reims 

Cannes Revard 
Cauterets Roubaix 
Chamounix Rouen 
Chantilly Royat-les-Bains 
Cherbourg St. Aubin 
Compiégne St. Jean de Luz 
Contrexéville St. Malo 
Costebelle St. Martin Lantosque 
Creil St. Raphael 
Croix St. Sauveur-les-Bains 
Dieppe St. Servan 
Dinan St. Valéry en Caux 
Dinard Tamaris 
Dunkirk Tours (closed) 
Eaux Chaudes Tréport 

Etretat Trouville 
Fontainebleau Versailles 
Golfe Juan Vichy 

Grasse 





What can be said in reference to France 
applies in varying degree to other countries. 
Travellers desiring a complete list of 
European towns in which these services are 
held cannot do better than refer to the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the report of the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
and the Rev. George H. Giddins’s “ Christian 
Travellers’ Continental Handbook.” 

In the Churches built in heathen lands, the 
converts realise only the central figure of 
Jesus Christ; no nice distinctions of creed 
or forms of worship send them to different 
chapels and churches, all join in prayer and 
praise under one roof. And this too is a fea- 
ture of worship abroad. The common tongue 
and the memory of home make all deno- 
minations willing to gather together under 
one roof. High, Low, and Broad Church- 
men are to be seen bending the knee side by 
side with Wesleyans, Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, and representatives of such other 


sects as may be within hail of the centre of 
worship. Strange indeed it seems to find ina 
foreign land that unity of worship which men 
only discuss at home. 

In the great cities, such as Paris, large and 
ever-changing congregations fill the churches. 
All the English residents come within the 
chaplain’s charge. Paris is their parish. In 
the minor towns it is the same, but here 
the work is on a smaller scale, and the 
chaplain is more like the head of a house- 
hold presiding over a large family, each 
member knowing the other, and feeling knit 
together by reason of their strange surround- 
ings. The services are always hearty, the 
congregational singing good, and the preach- 
ing compares favourably with that at home. 
On going into these churches it gives one a 
delightful and homelike feeling to know that 
the little harmonium echoes back to the great 
organs at Westminster and St. Paul’s the 
glorious old tunes, whilst the familiar hymns 
bring back days spent with our friends in the 
old country, and unite us in purpose and 
spirit with them. 

While taking part in the services, sur- 
rounded by English faces, we might fancy 
ourselves in a tiny English village church, 
but that in the short pause between the 
dying away of the notes of one verse of the 
hymn and the commencement of the next a 
French‘cry from without may perchance fall 
upon the ear. In the prayers, too, special 
blessings are asked for the Presidents of the 
French and American Republics. 

The worship is conducted in many kinds of 
buildings. In some cases it is a handsome 
stone edifice, with the familiar form of notice- 
board setting out in English the names and 
addresses of chaplain, churchwardens, the 
hours of service, and other details for the 
benefit of the passer-by, whilst in another 
district it is a small wooden structure, 
picturesquely standing among the pines, or 
it may be that a rvom in an hotel is hired, 
ora church is borrowed for the time being— 
the building is not the important thing; no 
matter what the form, each little community 
helps to swell the rapidly spreading English 
Church. 

The greatest activity in this work has 
been shown by the Colonial and Conti- 
nental Church Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, but other 
bodies, including the American churches, 
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are beginning work wherever there is an 
opportunity. Presbyterian services are held 
at Aix-les-Bains, Biarritz, Cannes, Mentone, 
Nice, Paris, and Pau. Wesleyan services at 
Boulogne, Calais, Chantilly, Creil, Havre, 
Rheims, Rouen, St. Malo, St. Servan, and 
Paris. The Congregationalists now hold ser- 
vices in Paris, where many of the workers in 
the far-reaching MacCall Mission attend. At 
all these places services are conducted all the 
year round. 

To meet the various needs of worshippers, 
the Church of England Societies have 
established permanent, summer, and winter 
chaplaincies. Large commercial centres 
having a fairly numerous English settlement, 
such as Paris, Bordeaux, Rouen, Lyons, and 
Dieppe, are supplied with permanent chap- 
lains; services at places like Ajaccio and 
Mentone are only held during the winter, 
when English residents are largely reinforced 
by those in search of health. In other towns 
which are essentially holiday resorts, the 
services are held at those periods of the 
summer when tourists most flock there. 
These temporary services are usually con- 
ducted by the vicars of English parishes, 
who combine with their holiday the profitable 
pleasure of ministering to the spiritual needs 
of their fellow-holiday-seekers. 

Paris with its environs is the most 
liberally supplied city on the Continent, 
something like a dozen different services 
being held each Sunday. The English 
population numbers 12,000, many of them 
being very poor. The Embassy Church, 
situated in the Rue d’Aguessau, is the largest 
and most important of its kind in France. 
As the name by which it is commonly 
known implies, it is attended by the diplo- 
matic corps, and members of the royal 
family who visit Paris from time to time also 
worship here. The congregations are always 
large, and in the touring season the church is 
crowded to overflowing. In connection with 
this church there is a well-attended Sunday 
school, about a hundred children being on 
the register, and a young men’s institute. 
‘Correspondence is a heavy tax on the time 
of the clergy. Letters come addressed to 
them asking for information from all parts of 
the world, and in order to help inquirers a 
daily attendance is made at the church 
{Saturdays excepted) by the resident chaplain, 
the Rev. Dr. Noyes, or some of his assistants. 
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One day in each week is devoted to the 
examination of the poor, who sometimes come 
in numbers seeking relief. The suburbs of 
Paris are still sparsely supplied with churches, 
and Dr. Noyes and his colleagues gather 
together not only those who live within the 
sound of the Embassy Church bells but 
those whose homes are some miles away. 
One of the needs these worshippers feel is 
the want of a Sunday rest-room. 

Each year a British /é/e is held. Last sum- 
mer the day was spent at St. Cloud. Itisa 
great time of reunion and enthusiasm for the 
seven hundred friends who join together and 
spend the day in a thoroughly English picnic, 
finishing up outside the Embassy by singing 
** God save the Queen ” around the union- 
jack. All the work connected with the 
church is on a large scale, and corresponds 
in all its details with the working of a large 
parish at home. In the smaller towns the 
same good work is done. Any traveller who 
is in need of help or advice will find a willing 
ear given to him and a ready hand held out 
to welcome him. 

There is one special feature of English life 
which is recognised and provided for. It is 
perhaps the most interesting of all the work 
done abroad—the care for our sailors. 

In ports like Havre, Honfleur, Rouen, 
St. Malo, Trouville, where hundreds of 
British sailors are continually calling, every 
effort is made to gather them under the pro- 
tecting wing of the Church. Take the work 
in Havre as typical of what is being done on 
their behalf. 

The reading-rooms for the seamen stand 
in the principal part of the town. Every- 
thing is provided which is likely to tempt 
Jack to be steady and straight on his 
land legs. Bagatelle, dominoes, the London 
dailies, the shipping papers, and the reli- 
gious magazines are all provided for his 
benefit. It is his poste restante and club- 
house. Nearly four thousand men use the 
rooms yearly, 515 letters are received for 
them, and 522 are written in return. 
Concerts are given on Wednesday evenings 
by the English residents, which are attended 
by 40 to 50 men. 

On Sunday there is a service at 2 o’clock, 
and again from 7.15 to 8. The men choose 
their own hymns, their nomadic life making 
Sankey’s “ Where is my wandering boy” the 
prime favourite. The services are carried 
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through in the most hearty manner imagin- 
able. The thirty or so deeply-bronzed men 
sing lustily when they have a mind, and one 
can almost get a whiff of the sea with such 
words as “ Fierce rolled the tempest o’er the 
deep” when it comes from their deep chests. 
But the most important part of the work is 
carried on afloat. Mr. Makeham and his 
wife are well-known figures on the ships. 
Each day finds them holding short informal 
services or chatting with the men. In many 
cases these opportunities are the only chances 
of counteracting the alluring character of the 
cafés which abound on the Quais, and which 
so often are the undoing of our sailors. 

But there is another way of being stranded 
ashore which Jack cannot guard against. 
If he should fall ill he is among strangers 
who do not speak his language and who 
understand his wants but imperfectly, then 
he feels more than at any other time a thank- 
fulness for what is done for him. Here is 
a case in point: 

Amongst the patients last summer was a 
fisherman landed from his boat, which put 
in for the purpose. When discharged cured 
he was entirely destitute. The Board of 
Trade pays the expenses of such to the 
nearest English port, which is Southampton ; 
but as his home is on the East Coast he is 
very badly off there. A letter to the Mission 
Chaplain at Southampton and the man was 
met on arrival and forwarded to his home. 
His wife wrote to his nurses later: “God 
bless you for your kindness to my husband ; 
I should like to thank you personally, but 
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I can only pray that you may meet your 
reward.” 

And so in a general look round we may 
sum up and say that, even under foreign 
skies, all who have the desire can worship in 
their mother tongue. ‘The resident, and the 
tourist who spends one Sunday in one place 
and another in another, can still bend the 
knee by the side of his countrymen and 
unite with them in offering up thanks for the 
safety which has attended his journeyings. 
The sailor is offered a homelike welcome, 
where both body and soul are cared for. 

It always fascinates the student of history 
when conning a map to find a pair of swords 
crossed. Although one small schoolboy 
fancied they represented harvest-sheaves, the 
sign, he knows, marks a scene of carnage 
where man grappled with man, and where 
the weaker fell and dyed the ground with 
his blood. The map of France is by no 
means free from these battle-emblems, and 
not a few of them have been the results 
of English invasions. In a _ few leisure 
moments a new map can be made in which 
the schoolboy’s notion would not be far wide 
of the mark. Besides some sixty odd towns 
harvest-sheaves might denote that peace and 
happiness exist between two races once at 
enmity, each worshipping God in its own 
tongue, dwelling together as brethren should 
on the peaceful foundation of God’s Word, 
“the most precious thing which this world 
contains,” as our Sovereign is reminded at 
the coronation ceremony, and yet within the 
reach of all. 





IN THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES 
By ARTHUR SHERWELL 


HE social life of a great city is a 

strangely complex thing, rich in 

vivid contrasts, and full of sudden 

and startling surprises—altogether 

a curious confluence of wealth and misery, 
laughter and tears. 

Among the different classes who compose 
it, none, perhaps, has more of the element of 
tragic pathos in it than the great army of 
“dossers” of whom there are probably at 
least forty thousand in London alone, who 


haunt the busy and wealthy thoroughfares of 
the city by day, and the almost innumerable 
common lodging-houses and shelters of the 
central districts at night. 

They are a strangely heterogeneous race, 
including within their ranks representatives 
of every profession and trade, and every con- 
ceivable type of character, from the clergy- 
mian or actor who has fallen through drink 
or other vice, to the seasoned loafer who 
looks up at you furtively from under his 
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shaggy eyebrows and acknowledges that he 
has been out of work for “‘ twenty-two years 
last June.” 

How they live is a mystery which baffles 
all but the initiated. It may be said at once 
that their means of livelihood are almost as 
varied as their characters ranging from “ fob- 
diving ” to ordinary street “ touting.” 

‘“‘ Begging-letter ” writing is one of the 
most lucrative, as well as one of the most 
popular, of the devices adopted, and it has 
gradually been developed into a fine art. 


‘Beg your pardon, lady” 





But it requires certain very definite qualifica- 
tions to make it really successful. To begin 
with, the writer must have a distinct literary 
style and an appropriate vocabulary. By 
“‘ style” is not meant mere literary “ finish,” 
or ornateness. These are by no means in- 
dispensable ; on the contrary, they may be 
positive defects. But by “style” is meant 
a certain sanctimonious plausibility in which 
there is a subtle and judicious blending of 
humility with piety. Then the writer requires 
a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the 
“lists of subscribers” to various chari- 
table institutions, and especially of 
** dowager-duchesses ” and other philan- 
thropically disposed aristocrats who figure 
prominently at public charitable func- 
tions, or at Exeter Hall anniversaries. Of 
course, to make the “ profession ” really 
lucrative, a good address is absolutely 
essential. To date a letter from a low- 
class ‘doss-house” in the Dials, for 
example, would be fatal to success, 
whereas a letter from the “ Vic” would 
be almost sure to evoke a generous 
response, especially if it contained a 
covert allusion—a sort of epistolary 
“aside” —to a sternly righteous parent 
who refused to accept the writer’s assur- 
ance of penitence and reform. But a 
good address is easily procurable ; at the 
worst it simply means a payment of a 
penny at one of the innumerable shops 
in the central districts of London where 
letters are “taken in” on commission. 
A letter addressed from a public in- 
firmary—an institution that to a quite 
unsuspected extent is the experienced 
dosser’s private ‘hotel”—*“ takes the 
cake” for successful plausibility, and the 
ruse is systematically “ worked” with 
results which, were they known, would 
probably startle the generous donors. 
Another dodge that is open to the 
literary dosser, and one, moreover, that 
is easily worked, is that of furnishing 
written “ characters” of a more or less 
indefinite nature to the younger dossers 
who may still have vague hopes of a 
“job!” The price paid for these testi- 
monials varies according to the extrinsic 
or marketable worth of the document; 
one written, for example, on a printed 
* billhead ” (obtained in a variety of hap- 
hazard ways), is of far greater marketable 
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written on a blank 








half-sheet of note- 
paper, although the 
latter is not without 
its value at times. 
But these testimonials 
have one character- 
istic in common— 
they are always judi- 
ciously antedated. 
This “ profession” had 
a greater vogue a few 
years ago than it has 
to-day, when “ per- 
sonal references” (the 





dossers’ pet aversion) 
are sO much more 
sought after, but the 
numberofunauthentic 
testimonials that acer- 
tain type of dosser 
still carries concealed 

















somewhere about his A LUCRATIVE AND POPULAR DEVICE 


person would prob- 
ably surprise many an 
unenlightened mission -worker, or public 
philanthropist. 

Then there is the dosser who “ plays up” 
missions and charitable institutions generally. 
His ingenuity is singularly inventive. One 
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of his favourite methods is a plausible plca 
for money to take him to Leeds or Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, or, indeed, any large town 
situated not less than one hundred and fifty 
miles from London, where he has either a 
sister or a bachelor 
uncle, who holds a 
good position in the 
town, or a promise 
of employment. The 
only safe way to deal 
with this gentleman 
(failing direct corre- 
spondence through a 
reliable agent on the 
spot) is to make him 
a present of a third- 
class_ railway ticket, 
and then see him 
safely off. You may 
sometimes achieve 
this. One man, for 
example, who had 
haunted the Parker 
Street doss-house for 
months, living no one 
knew how, although 
many guessed, found 





**Genially escorted to the departure platform” himself the other day, 
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and eloquently for him, while even his 
knee and elbow joints, indelicately assert- 
ing their right to protrude themselves 
into the daylight, join in the chorus of 
appeal. And yet—we grieve to say it, 
but truth is all compelling—the man is 
invariably a pious fraud, twin-brother to 
the experienced beggar (known to the 
writer) who wanted a coat and waistcoat 
in which to travel to Paris next morn- 
ing, to enter upon a situation at twenty- 
four shillings a week, and to whom a 
too-confiding worker gave an “ order,” 
which we managed to seize, just as the 
sixth man who attempted to use it was 
trying on the things. But the device 
undoubtedly pays, the clothes obtained 
i realising, when wisely disposed of, a fairly 
| comfortable sum. 

Then there are the “ gaggers,” men 
who prey upon the free shelters and 
refuges for tickets of admission, and 
afterwards dispose of them to the highest 
bidders among their less fortunate“ pals” 
in the doss-house kitchen. The tickets 
can be obtained with tolerable ease by 
those who know the “run” of such insti- 
tutions, and are wisely glib with their 
tongues ; and being available for varying 
periods, ranging from seven to twenty- 
one nights, with invariably something in 
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‘* Invariably a pious fraud” 


to his evident surprise and chagrin, genially 
escorted to the departure platform at King’s 
Cross station, with a third-class ticket for 
Leeds in his pocket. By this time, however, 
he is probably well on his way back to 
London, “ playing up” a few clergymen and 
others en route. 

At other times his request is not for 
money, but for clothes, which he assures you 
with irresistible sincerity, will secure him a 
job which has already been offered to him on 
condition that he “makes himself decent.” 
It is difficult to resist this man ; some charit- 
able institutions, indeed, make no attempt 
to resist him, but fly to their clothes cup- 
boards at once. He stands before you a 
visible embodiment of sans-culottism,; every 
part of him, from the crown of his greasy 
but well-ventilated hat to the tips of his 
rudely assertive toes, pleading pathetically 


the way of food (sometimes a tolerably 

liberal allowance) thrown in, are not 

without a clear marketable value. The 

tickets are “clipped” nightly in some of 
the institutions, and this is practically the only 
check upon fraud, but it avails nothing against 
the cunning of the “ gagger ” and his enter- 
prising accomplice, who know very well that 
in refuges, as in doss-houses, names are 
nothing, and a dosser’s identity is a hope- 
lessly confusing and indistinguishable quan- 
tity. The price paid for these tickets varies, 
of course, according to the value of their 
actual equivalent in food and shelter. A 
ticket, for example, that is available for 
twenty-one nights and marred by only one 
“clip,” naturally realising far more than 
one that is available for ten or fourteen 
nights only, although a difference in the 
quantity and quality of the food allowed 
(and your experienced dosser is excellently 
well informed on this point), or a greater 
leniency in the matter of discipline or 
“labour test ” (in some cases no labour test 
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whatever is demanded) may easily reverse 
the values. It seems at first sight not a 
little strange that a man whose life is so 
utterly precarious as that of the ordinary 
dosser, should so lightly barter (often for not 
more than enough for one day’s food and 
“kip ”) an assured shelter for ten, fourteen, 
or twenty-one days. But the wonder ceases 
when once the average dosser’s attitude 
towards life is realised. To live in the 
actual present, free from encumbrance, con- 
vention, or restraint, surrendering nothing 
to Fortune in the shape of hostages to the 
future, nay, leaving her to play her full 
measure of pranks at her will; what simpler 
or wiser philosophy than this! There you 
have the true dosser’s attitude towards life, 
and it offers the simplest and truest explana- 
tion of the “‘ gagger!” 

There is another type of “gagger” who 
must be mentioned, and who, without doubt, 
is the most entirely unprincipled scoundrel 
to be found in the ranks of 
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contemptible dodge, and, it is but just to 
say, is so regarded by many habitual dossers, 
who, stonily indifferent as they are, as a 
rule, on matters of religion (although reli- 
gious discussions are by no means rare in 
doss-house kitchens), look down with whole- 
some contempt upon the man who system- 
atically adopts it, although they do not 
deny him a laugh for his cleverness in 
“taking in” the ‘* mission coves.” 

A somewhat similar device is that adopted 
by street “ touts” who frequent—especially 
towards evening—the quieter thoroughfares 
of the central districts, and who, after in- 
troducing themselves with their inevitable 
“Beg your pardon, lady,” or “sir,” as the 
case may be, proceed (if you are unwise 
enough to let them) to pour into your ears 
a tale of an “honest man’s” misfortunes, 
from which it is difficult to escape. You 
pay the penalty, as a rule (unless you are a 
hardened lump of inhumanity, in which case, 





London’s great army of dossers. 
I refer to the man who regularly | 
affects the “pi” and who “ plays 

up,” with ready catholicity of spirit, 

the “special missions” of every 
religious denomination in turn. 
He is ever on the alert for an- 
nouncements of religious “ re- | 
vivals,” at which, so long as they 

serve his purpose, he is an 
assiduous attendant. He “ knows 
the ropes” perfectly, entering the 
inquiry room always at the right 
moment (which is towards the end 
of the after-m’ © 1g), and simulat- 
ing conversi 1 a way that can 
only be acquired by constant prac- 
tice. In his case use has made it 
almost a fine art. It is not until 
afterwards, when the eager and 
enthusiastic workers are slowly 
leaving, that he is discovered 
standing rapt, and yet alert and 
observant, in pensive meditation, 
as if loth to leave; and then is 
the golden moment for him to | 
make known his homeless condi- 
tion, the recital of which is sure 
to secure supper and bed-money, 
with, probably, a cordial invitation 
to attend on the following even- 
ing. It is a pitiful ruse—a mean, 
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probably you would have refused to listen) 
in a choice between two equally grievous 
alternatives. You either refuse to help him, 
shaking him off gradually (it can be done 
ordinarily by a spurt of exceedingly rapid 
walking for a space of twenty-five yards) and 
then going your way with an uncomfortable 
feeling that, after all, you may have refused 
a genuine case; or you give him the four- 
pence he asks for, and pass on, feeling that 
you have been a fool, and quite satisfied in 
your mind that the man was an arrant 
impostor. And the man? Well, he feels, 
once your back is turned, that Fortune, for 
all her pranks, is not at heart unkind; what 
she gives in money she may withhold in wit, 
and in the end the cry for most is * quits.” 
But space would fail to tell of the thousand 
and one devices by which the “ dosser ” 
solves the problem of physical existence. 
There is, for example, the “ glimmer,” or 
cab “runner,” who haunts the squares of 
the West, and who divines, almost before the 


horse has turned the corner, the ‘house at 
which the cab will stop, and is instantly 
there to proffer his assistance. Who watching 
him as he dashes furiously along the pave- 
ment would venture to say that the 
‘“‘ glimmer” does not “ earn” his coppers ? 
Then there is the doss-house “barber” 
who, armed with an old-time razor and a 
pair of indifferent scissors, will make your 
toilet his care for a mere trifle in cash or 
food. And, lastly, the dosshouse tobacco- 
nist, or “’ard-up” vendor, who regularly 
haunts the places of public resort (the 
theatres and music-halls for preference), and 
the principal streets of the West, diligently 
searching for “ kerbstone twist ” (fag-ends of 
cigars), which he afterwards retails in 
**’a’porths” in the doss-house kitchen. These, 
with the “ fakers ” (crossing-sweepers), news- 
paper vendors, sandwichmen, and others, 
go to make up that strangely pathetic and 
bewilderingly heterogeneous army of failures 
who are popularly known as “ dossers.” 





HEROISM IN 


COMMON LIFE 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. Canon RAWNSLEY, M.A., AuTHOR oF “ BALLADS OF BRAVE DEEDS” 


FIRST EVENING 
Text: Ephesians v. 19 
Hymn: “ Fight the good fight ” 
HYMN SINGING 


HAT is the use of singing hymns 
on Sunday evening? Can you 
suggest any plan better, in 
which all hearts and voices can 

join in restful exercise at the end of the day 
of praise ? 

You see I use the word “hearts” as 
well as voices, because granny’s voice is now 
not much use in a chorus, but she knows the 
hymn by heart, and by the quiet happy look 
upon her face I know she is following the 
words of the hymn in thought, and calling to 
mind many an occasion in far past years 
when she took her part and sang as well 
or better than any gathered now round the 
piano. 


You notice the words “ by heart.” This 
brings me to my point. 

It is good to sing hymns, but it is better 
to have learned the hymns by heart, and to 
be able to sing them without the book. 

You can never tell when the thought which 
is in the hymn will not be needed to give 
you its sweet help, to soothe you, to guide 
you, to cheer you. 

Many a person, when he comes to die, and 
he cannot talk or bear to be talked to, can 
listen to a well-known hymn softly sung at 
his bedside, and we who watch and we who 
sing, though the tears are in our eyes, can 
see that he who is lying speechless there can 
nevertheless follow the hymn and be com- 
forted by remembrance of its words. 

We have a National Hymn which has 
shown its power to help our countrymen and 
countrywomen in the hour of death and 
danger. That hymn is called “God save 
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the Queen.” Let me tell you the simple 
story. 

In the Matabele war, when King Loben- 
gula was flying from us, a party of Major 
Forbes’s men pushed across the Shangani 
River to try to capture him. This was in 
December of 1893. They were suddenly 
surrounded by a great number of the enemy, 
2500 strong. 

Our men wereunder the command of Major 
Wilson, and were about thirty in number. 

All they could do was to tie their horses 
in a ring and determine to fight behind them 
as long as their cartridges lasted. 

The Matabele advanced and first shot all 
the horses; our brave troopers—one of 
whom I knew, for his old father lives in the 
village of which I am vicar—then lay down 
behind their horses and fired away at the 
advancing foe. One by one they were 
wounded, and at last they knew that they had 
only one more cartridge left. At that moment, 
in the face of certain death at the hands 
of the Matabele spears, the four who still 
survived remembered their country and their 
Queen for whom they had fought and for 
whom they were about to die; and though 
he was wounded and covered with blood, 
Major Wilson called upon them to stand up 
and sing the National Hymn. Some could 
only rise to their knees, for their legs were 
shot through, but the others, though badly 
wounded, rose up, and taking off their hats, 
sang with “one heart and voice,” 


**God save the Queen!” 


Do you wonder that the whole host of 
Matabele warriors stopped fora moment, ere 
they made their rush, in wonder at the 
sound ? 

Do you wonder at the throb and thrill 
that went all through Britain as they heard 
the echo of that brave song? 

In a ballad called the “ Warriors’ Death 
Song,” written at the time, which appears in 
a volume entitled “ Ballads of Brave Deeds ” 
published this year, that supreme moment is 
thus described : 


“« Then wounded sore, they rose 
In sight of all their foes. 
Could deed be bélder ? 
Heads bared, and drenched with blood, 
Facing the warrior flood, 
Fearless of fate they stood 
Shoulder to shoulder. 


‘‘ Sang the old country’s song 
That keeps the nation strong 
In loyal pride: 
‘ Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us’— 
And singing died!" 


I doubt not that, as they sang, those heroes 
saw through all the wrath of battle and 
agony of wounds and mist of the tears that 
should be shed, the face of their beloved 
Queen, and One who is greater than all 
kings and queens, the Lord and Master of 
duty and all self-sacrifice, and heard the 
great * Well done!” 

But, children, they had learned that 
National Hymn by heart, or it would not 
have served them in their sore need. 

In the day of battle and in the hour of 
death, unless we have committed our hymns 
to memory, how can they avail to help us? 


SECOND EVENING 
Text: 1 Peter ii. 17 
Hymn: “Fierce raged the tempest o’er the deep" 
LOYALTY 


At divine service on Jubilee Day you heard 
a special lesson read from the second chapter 
of the First Epistle general of St. Peter, and 
wondered, I daresay, why from St. Peter’s 
time down to this day the preacher of Christ 
and the Word of God should have been 
telling people to do what the writer of that 
chapter told them: namely, be loyal. 

For there have been many kings and many 
queens who were not great examples to the 
people, and for whom faithful subjects found 
it hard to feel admiration. 

All the more need for us to realise once 
and for all that our loyalty is not to any- 
thing merely human, but to that Divine 
Governor of the world who uses kings and 
queens, or presidents or dictators, as He wills, 
to be His instruments for the carrying on 
of government, law, and order in this world. 

The fact is, children, that the loyal sub- 
ject is one who remembers that there is One 
in whose hand the heart of the king is as 
the rivers of water, He turneth it whitherso- 
ever He will ; and it is because he desires to 
be loyal to God, that he is loyal to his 
reigning sovereign or ruling president. 

You see loyalty, then, is a religious thing, 
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and how, if we have a king, and we also fear 
God truly, we shall really honour the king. 

But we cannot keep up our spirit of 
devotion to our Father who is in heaven 
without what is called religious exercise and 
effort. Jesus Christ knew how needful it 
was for us to be exercised in prayer if we 
would keep our minds prayerful and of such 
a spirit as that they would have constant 
desire to commune with God, and so He 
gave us the Lord’s Prayer; and when we 
pray He bids us say ‘Our Father.” We 
do not see God, but we feel when we pray 
that He is near us. 

In a similar way we cannot be really of 
a loyal temper unless we will constantly 
exercise ourselves in loyalty. Every time 
we do any deed that serves our Queen and 
country we exercise that temper. On the 
Jubilee Day a great deal of trouble which 
may have seemed useless was taken by com- 
mittees throughout the land to arrange for 
bonfires on high mountainous places, but all 
who helped to carry up the fuel for the 
burning were glad to be able, even in the 
matter of mere physical fatigue, to have 
served the Queen. 

We are, as a nation, more loyal in July of 
1897 than we were in January, because we 
have all been exercising ourselves in the 
spirit of loyalty. 

We do not sing or say prayers to the 
Queen, but we can sing or say them to the 
Almighty Father who gave us so good and 
wise and simple-hearted a sovereign, and 
has preserved her so many years to be a 
blessing to the empire. 

One of the ways we exercise ourselves in 
the loyal spirit is by joining in singing the 
National Anthem, and no one who was at 
any of our great services or public meetings, 
or round the blazing bonfires on the heights, 
singing ‘* God save the Queen,” but has felt 
the better able to serve his Queen and 
country in the coming year. 

Let me tell you of one of the most 
pathetic and most heroic remembrances of 
the Queen at Jubilee time that I have heard of. 

The steamship Aden, bound for England, 
left Colombo and struck the edge of a 
typhoon or hurricane in the Indian Ocean, 
lost its reckoning, and, after forty-eight 
hours of terrible wandering out of the way 
in that great ocean wilderness, struck upon 
a cruel reef off the island of Socotra, oppo- 
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site Ras Radessa. You had better look at 
the map and find out where those places are. 

They lost their captain, the bulk,of their 
officers, crew and passengers, and the boats 
were all washed overboard. But a few people 
survived, and, half starving, drenched to the 
skin, they were able to keep up their spirits 
on board of the wreck, which every moment 
threatened to be broken to pieces by the 
tremendous waves. 

At the end of thirteen days of this terrible 
waiting for death there dawned for them, as 
well as for us in happy Britain, the 22nd of 
June. It was Jubilee Day on the far-off 
reef of Socotra; it was Jubilee Day in 
crowded London. What could that brave 
handful of men and women do to keep the 
Jubilee and honour the Queen? They 
could forget all about their own woful case, 
forget what looked like certain doom, and 
all then and there join in thought of her with 
prayer to God that He, though they were so 
soon, it seemed, to perish, might yet preserve 
Victoria our Queen. 


** They on board of the battered Aden, 
Doomed to the fierce Socotra’s wave, 
Thought of the years of the young Queen Maiden, 
The grey Queen Mother, and dared be brave.” 


And as they gave the toast of the nation 
they realised that there was something about 
loyalty that made them feel careless of death. 
They could serve their noble Queen by dying 
with a good courage. I expect there is not 
one of those who cried ‘God save the Queen ” 
upon the shipwrecked Aden, but feels to-day 
that it is a good thing to have a Queen and 
country to live for, and a better thing to 
have such a Queen and such a country, that 
for them they could, if need be, have laid down 
their lives with a good and willing heart. 
And none of them but would tell us that in 
the hour of darkness they found the bond of 
loyalty a true bond and a real help to com- 
fort and sustain— 


‘* God save the Queen!” 


THIRD EVENING 
Text: 1 Cor. iii. 13 
Hymn: “ Lord it belongs not to my case ”’ 
PLUCK IN THE COLONIES 


WE are all of us thinking a good deal of our 
colonies. Every day we read how the 











HEROISM IN COMMON LIFE 


Colonial Premiers, who are guests of our 
Government, and have come over to be 
present at the Queen’s Jubilee, have been 
here and there, and have said this or that. 
We are beginning to be proud of our 
colonies ; they are assuring us that they have 
never ceased to be proud of us. But there 
is a stronger tie to the colonies than even 
talk or complimentary dinner. It is our 
common love of heroism. 

Our national delight is to find that in all 
parts of the world the men and women with 
the blood of the mother country in their 
veins, do and think deeds of which the old 
mother has the secret; and what is that 


secret? It is the secret of Jesus: it is self- 
sacrifice. It is the fruit of the Gospel of 
Christ. Now let me tell you of a young 


boy-hero who, by a deed of courage and 
self-sacrifice, saved a whole township from 
ruin, and kept unhurt the possibilities 
of life and bread-winning for a whole com- 
munity. 

At Gippsland, in Victoria, there is a colony 
of miners who are working for gold. The 
place is called Walhalla, Stringer’s Creek ; the 
important mine on the hillside is known as 
Long Tunnel Mine, and the gold-mining 
works at the mouth of the mine are called 
the Long Tunnel Quartz Battery. 

The miners employed in the gold mine 
have to do all their blasting with dynamite, 
and a large stock is kept in a cavern in the 
hillside just beneath the entrance to the 
mine. 

The houses in the village lie along the 
hillside and lead up to the mouth of the 
mine ; they are built of wood-shingle, and in 
the hot summer weather, if a spark flies on to 
the roof and catches hold, nothing can prevent 
the whole village being burnt to the ground. 
On this account great care is taken with the 
stores and baking-ovens, and people are 
much on the alert. 

One Saturday, when the weather was very 
sultry, and most of the miners had gone from 
work and were lying at rest out on the hill- 
side above the town under the shade of the 
pleasant gum-trees, a shout was heard: ‘* The 
town’s on fire!” And there, sure enough, 
by the side of the creek, they saw the hotel 
and the house next the hotel in a blaze. 
There was a rush to the town to get out the 
goods from the charred houses, and then 
some one remembered that some tons of 
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dynamite were stored away in the cave 
near the gold mine’s mouth, and every- 
body, in a stampede, rushed back to the 
hill, leaving their goods to the mercy of the 
flames. 

No, not everybody. There was a young 
lad, George Rawson by name, who thought 
within himself, “ If that dynamite explodes, 
the whole gold mine of the Long Tunnel and 
the whole Quartz Battery will be blown into 
fragments, and there will be no more gold 
mining for the people of Stringer’s Creek.” 
He resolved to take some sacking and to dip 
it in the creek as he ran, and to stand in 
front of the dynamite cave and put out every 
spark that came his way! 

He was just in time ; the flames had already 
begun to catch hold of some faggots and 
wood in front of the gunpowder store ; 
behind the gunpowder lay the dynamite. 
He stood there, not alone, for the mercy of 
God and the spirit of Christ was with him, 
and he beat out the flames and put out the 
sparks till all danger was over ! 

I wrote when I heard of the action thus: 


‘‘ No time for prayer, 
But time to dare, 
Alone he fought the fight ; 
He kept at bay 
The flames all day, 
Close by the dynamite. 
His name like gold shall ever shine, 
For Rawson saved Long Tunnel Mine.” 


And remembering that the place where he 
did this deed of heroism was called Walhalla, 
that his name betokened he was of the 
Norse-Viking race, and that Walhalla is the 
hall of the heroes, in Norse mythology, I 


added : 


** *« Norsemen,’ I cried, 
* Across the tide, 
Whereon your dark ships roam, 
Your sons still stand, 
With sword in hand, 
To fight for hearth and home; 
Bright swords of “ courage against odds,”’ 
Fit for Walhalla and the gods,’ ”’ 


It is just this splendid inheritance of pluck 
that keeps us as a nation one. The time of 
federation of our colonies with the mother 
country is, perhaps, far off ; but this kind of 
confederation of spirit, in admiration for noble 
deeds done by our flesh and blood in distant 
lands, is always possible to us. 
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FOURTH EVENING 


Text: Matt. xxvii. 42 
Hymn: “Around the throne of God a band" 


“TRIED IN THE FIRE" 


THERE is something about the fury of fire 
that unnerves us all, men and animals alike. 
But there is a fire in the hearts of some 
of us that is more powerful to enkindle 
courage than the flame outside of us is to 
kill it and stifle it. 

All the martyrs at the stake have told us 
this years ago, and the fire is the fire of duty 
at the call of Christ. 

We hear of people going backwards and 
forwards into the flames to rescue their 
fellow sufferers till they go in and never come 
out again. 

There were instances of that at the great 
fire in the Rue Saint Jean in Paris the other 
day. There was a brave woman too in the 
midst of that blazing bazaar, of high birth, 
the wife of a distant cousin of our good 
Queen Victoria, a countess who, when asked 
to save herself, said, “ No, let the visitors first 
escape,” and who died where she was, rather 
than add to the crush and rush at the 
door! 

Let me tell you, children, of another 
heroine who, though she could not save 
herself, tried to save others, and has left 
behind to us an example of true courage 
that is as gold tried in the fire. 

There lived at Newcastle a young girl 
whose name was Edith Mary Ledingham. 
She won a prize at school—the story of 
Grace Darling. It gave hera kind of wish to 
lead the life of a heroine, and she did lead 
it, by being the kindest possible helper to 
the household and to all the neighbours who 
needed her help. 

The father died and the girl and her 
brothers removed to London. It was cheaper 
to go by sea than to go by rail when the 
family moved, and they went by steamer. 
This voyage determined Edith to become, if 
ever she got the chance, a stewardess on 
board a steamer. Her brothers both became 
stewards on various ships, and this made 
her more desire the sea life. 

In June of 1895 she obtained her much- 
coveted desire and became stewardess on 
board the steamship Jona, that plies from 
Leith to London. 

She won all hearts, we are told, of both 
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crew and passengers by her kindness ; and I, 
who have seen a photograph of her bright 
capable face, can well understand how cheery 
a stewardess she would be. On Monday, 
September 16, 1895, she went on board, and 
a mother placed a little child under her 
special charge. 

At sundown they slipped from the Leith 
Dock and passed out into the quiet, calm, 
grey seaway. A pleasant evening was spent, 
the passengers retired to rest, and after 
having seen all her work finished the 
stewardess herself went to her berth. 

All was quiet except for the pant, pant, 
pant of the engines, the creak of the rudder- 
chains and the sound of the look-out man, 
who tapped his bell forward from time to 
time to indicate what ships’ lights were seen. 
So quietly and serenely they moved upon 
their way—that little child fast asleep 
probably the last thought in the stewardess’s 
mind. Suddenly a cry of “ Fire! ”rang through 
the ship. They were just off Clacton-on- 
Sea. The cry might almost have been heard 
on the coast, so terrible was the shout. Up 
sprang the stewardess, woke the passengers 
one after one, helped them to the deck, 
pushed them through the cabin, cheered them 
through the smoke—no thought of her own 
safety, only thinking of her charges. 

Then she was seen to turn pale, and with 
a great cry of “Oh, the child has been left 
behind,” she sprang back right into and 
through the flames, determined, if possible, to 
bring the little one safe from the jaws of death. 

She never came back, never passed that 
cabin door again. Men heard the flames 
roaring like a wild beast in a den of torment, 
and when the fire was subdued and they 
could explore the cabin, they found just two 
heaps of ashes on the floor, and could tell, by 
a few bones of a woman’s hand locked tightly 
round the small bones of a little child’s 
hand, that this was all that was left of the 
brave stewardess, Edith Mary Ledingham, 
and the little child, Lily Stewart, whom she 
had tried to save! You can understand ncw 
the meaning of the verses : 


** Then back to the horrible fiery den 
The heroine sprang. How the fork'd tongue 
Of the fierce flame-serpent leapt and stung, 
Struck at her bosom and blinded her eye; 
But One went with her, whose word to men 
Was ‘ Life for the least though the strongest 
die!’ 
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*«« She has taken the little one safe in hand ; 
Angel of help, she has turned for the door; 
This eloquent heap of ash on the floor 

Is seal of her will and is sign of her doom; 
But her feet, so swift for the purpose planned, 
Are set, God knows, in a larger room.”’ 


Children, we shall not all be called upon 
to face fire as Edith Ledingham did, but 
we can all remember that, when the time 


comes to do it, we shall, in the midst 
of the furnace, find One walking with us 
like unto the Son of Man; and in His 
strength we shall not feel the power of 
the flame to hinder us from doing our 
Heavenly Father’s will. We shall find that 
we can willingly follow One of whom it was 
said “*He saved others, Himself He could 
not save.” 
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PurRE woodland well! where starry nights 
Sink down divinely doubled, 

Where day by day soft coloured lights, 
Soft shadows dream untroubled ; 


Cool—in our feverish world so cool! 
So hushed amid our noises 

That even the throstle, in the pool, 
Not sings but merely poises ; 


Where life is all reversed, our low 
Made high, our upper nether ; 
And beech boughs topsy-turvy grow, 
And golden broom and heather ; 


And one sweet shadow, gay yet mute, 
Glides coyly to the surface 


When Effie comes—meets foot with foot, 
And lifts z¢s face to her face. 


Strange fairy bather !—fugitive, 
Fair semblance of existence ! 

I love to dream that thou dost live— 
She gone—in some charmed distance ; 





Dost live—aloof from hope and fear, 
From human joy and dolour— 

A spirit in a liquid sphere 
Of silence and of colour ; 


And peering sometimes from the brink 
Dost make of earth a survey, 

And sigh, “It is their world, I think, 
Not mine that’s topsy-turvy !” 


Vipa Briss. 








OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


UR competitors are requested to 
note the arrangements for the 
November and December com- 
petitions. The numbers for these 

months have to be printed together and 
considerably in advance, in order that the 
complete yearly volume of the SuNDAY 
MAGAZINE may reach the colonies in time 
for the Christmas market. Papers for the 
November competition must be sent in by 
the 2oth of September, and those for the 
December competition by the 3oth of Sep- 
tember. 

Owing to the wide interest taken in the 
“Children’s Sayings” competition and to 
the requests we have received, the November 
competition, for both Seniors and Juniors, 
will be “Quaint and Pretty Sayings of 
Children.” The Sayings which a number of 
readers have been good enough to send to 
the Editor in reply to his request will be 
regarded as papers sent for this competition. 
For details see below. 

Competitors are requested to observe the 
conditions as to space. The number of 
words specified is not to be taken rigorously, 
but any material excess affects a competitor’s 
chances of success. 


The following are the five prize winners 
in the Senior Competition : 


STORIES OF ANIMALS 


For many years we possessed a very faithful 
and beloved retriever called Lion. One 
cold winter’s day it was observed that Lion 
had not partaken of his usual mid-day 
repast, generally served outside the door into 
the yard, but presently we saw the outer 
yard-door open and in marched Lion 
followed by a lean and hungry-looking cur ; 
he led his poor unfortunate friend to his 
plate of food and allowed him to eat it all, 
standing over him the while. When it was 
finished he very politely escorted him off the 
premises. You may be sure Lion’s act of 
generosity did not go unrewarded. 

One of my sisters also had a dear fox 
terrier called Spot. He wasa great friend of 
a black cat called Smut. When Smutty had 
kittens, Spot used to take her place in the 


basket with the kittens and act as nurse 
when she wanted to go out for an airing. 

Again we had friends who had a rough- 
terrier named Toby. At one time it was 
found necessary that he should take cod- 
liver oil and castor oil; he liked the latter 
but disliked the former. In a very snort 
time he learned to know the difference 
between the two bottles. When the castor-oil 
bottle was brought down he barked with 
delight, when the cod-liver oil he tried to 
hide in some corner. 

Another friend had a dog who used to 
accompany them to church. He would ailow 
no other dog to enter the sacred building. 
He was accustomed to go to a weekly ser- 
vice on Thursday evenings. One week the 
service was changed to Friday, but he was 
found in the church on Thursday. He knew 
the day quite well. 

GWENLLIAN Dorotuy HoweELt, 
St. David’s, South Wales. 


PERHAPS few people realise the fidelity of 
a horse, and its presence of mind in danger. 
The following incident occurred on our 
farm : 

Little Joe Sutton’s work was to drive 
plough. ‘ Bonny Nancy” was his favourite 
out of the whole team, and many a loving 
greeting was exchanged as they walked up 
and down the weary lengths of the fields. 
One day, Joe’s sleeve-waistcoat, in rags as 
usual, caught in the harness, and in a 
moment the boy was thrown into the furrow 
at Nancy’s feet.. The man at the plough 
stopped short, and came to the rescue, but 
Nancy was the heroine of the hour. 

She stood trembling in every limb, looking 
at Joe, and realising that her slightest move- 
ment must crush him, not only with her 
own weight, but by bringing the sharp edge 
of the “skeef” wheel of the old “ clunch ” 
plough upon him. 

The fore horses plunged impatiently, and 
pulled Nancy’s collar over her head, but she 
was immovable, and the gears kept firm. 

Moreover, with infinite tenderness, she 
held her left-fore foot up so as not to touch 
Joe. 

Thus she waited until he picked himself 
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up. Zhen her foot came down, and the 
little fellow, walking once more by her side, 
could murmur out his gratitude into her 


ear. 
ANNIE J. EKINs, 
Cambridge. 


Two Indian crows were watching a dog 
enjoying a bone which he had carried into 
the verandah. They would fain have driven 
him off and seized the tit-bit. Having in 
vain tried force they at last had recourse to 
artifice. One of the wily birds hopped 
behind the dog and seized his tail. Without 
hesitation doggie turned to snap at its tor- 
mentor. The ruse succeeded, the other 
bird at once snatched the prey and flew out 
of reach. 

A man walking home one evening between 
the villages of Monymusk and Kemnay, 
Aberdeenshire, met a large band of rats 
evidently removing to new quarters: a not 
uncommon occurrence it seems in some 
country districts. Struck with the sight the 
man stepped aside and carefully scanned the 
procession. In the middle of it he observed 
a rat with a straw in its mouth, while at 
either side walked one of its companions, 
holding an end of the straw. On closer 
observation the man discovered that this 
was a case of two seeing rats guiding a blind 
brother ! 

My hostess had a favourite Persian cat. 
One day puss slyly gobbled up the fish pre- 
pared for dinner. The cook beat her 
severely and she left the house at once, 
fleeing to a neighbouring farm-house, which 
has been her home ever since. Many vain 
attempts were made to bring her back. 
Afterwards, however, puss returned unbidden. 
She was suffering great pain from a diseased 
ear. The mistress doctored it, giving instant 
relief. The patient, however, left at once. 
Next year the ear was again affected ; the 
patient returned to her doctor; was again 
relieved—but again returned to the farm, 
where it still remains. 

HELEN McGLasHAN, 
Aberdeen. 


A WIDE subject, and one which is never- 
ending in interest. It needs but to be a 
lover of animals to have almost sufficient 
personal experience of their intelligence and 
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attachment to fill a good sized volume. One 
cat we had showed her intelligence in rather 
an amusing way. The house in which she 
lived was in a country village within its own 
grounds. One evening, when the family had 
assembled for prayers, a double knock at the 
front door resounded through the house. 
The man-servant rose immediately but found 
no one at the door, only the cat walked into 
the room before him. The next night pre- 
cisely the same thing happened, but the third 
night the double knock came earlier. 
Several of us ran to the door certain of 
catching the troublesome boy. Still only 
the cat walked solemnly in. We could not 
solve the mystery until one afternoon my 
mother, standing in a bay window, saw the 
cat deliberately walk up to the door, stand 
on her hind legs and taking the knocker 
with her paw give a perfectly human double 
knock. Our French poodle (the most in- 
telligent animal that it has ever been my lot 
to know) finding out that the cat always got 
let in when she knocked took to fetching 
her to knock for him. How they com- 
municated we never found out, but if the 
door was not opened to his bark, he would 
go off and return with her. On _ these 
occasions she never allowed him to precede 
her into the house. 

One night an unexpected friend arrived 
long after country visiting hours, having lost 
his way in the darkness, and was kept 
waiting nearly an hour owing to his re- 
peated knocks being mistaken for those of 
the cat. 

Bertua F. HAIneEs, 
Teddington. 


It is not polite to mention a lady’s age, but 
Tibbie is decidedly ancient. She was con- 
sidered elderly at the 1887 Jubilee. Tibbie’s 
manners are stand-offish, with two excep- 
tions, of which I am one. For six years 
illness kept me a prisoner; but one day I 
crept into the garden, and what a welcome 
Tibbie gave me! She, who allows no one 
to touch her, sat on my knee, rubbed her- 
self against me, followed me with loud 
purrings. Yet she had not seen me for six 
years. The other exception is a servant, 
who came here on Jubilee Day after five 
years’ absence. Tibbie was sunning herself 
on the wall, when she heard the kindly voice 
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calling her, and ran to her friend with happy 
purring. So Tib, on the Queen’s Day, sang 
‘a Jubilee song. 

Rover was a dog of remarkable cleverness, 
but he obstinately refused to learn how to 
ring the bell. Often I tied biscuits to the 
bell-rope, but he delicately nibbled them 
‘off, without the smallest tinkle. We left 
home, leaving one old servant in charge of 
ithe house. One wintry night, Jenny had 
locked all the doors, and retired to her 
kitchen, when the bell in ‘* Miss Mary’s ” 
room pealed loudly. ‘ Losh! Presarve us 
ia’!” said Jenny in some fear; but being a 
courageous old woman, and above all having 
ithe interests of “ the faimily” at heart, she 
sped upstairs, unlocked the door, threw it 
open, and boldly said “‘ Wha’s there? Come 
oot!” And “oot” came Rover! Thereis 
a time for everything ; this, he thought, was 
the time to ring the bell. 

Rover sleeps “ under the mools.” 
may see another Jubilee. 


Tibbie 


IsABELLA MurrAyY WRIGHT, 
Stirling. 


In the Junior Competition the prizes are 
awarded as follows : 


1 Cor. ix. 9; Luke xii. 6. 
FIRST PRIZE— 


* DotuH God care for oxen ?” 
The Apostle asked of old. 

Yea, verily He loveth them, 
And tends them so we’re told. 


The sturdy ox that draws along 
The waggon’s heavy load ; 

Or peacefully the fields among 
Doth graze, and nought forbode, 


Is known, and loved every one, 
Just as mortals are, 

And God for the sake of Christ His Son, 
Guards them on mountains bare. 


And if, perchance, a lamb does stray 
A wanderer from the fold, 

Christ for the erring one doth pray, - 
And search on mountains cold. 


The tiny bird that sings so sweet 
In the early hours of dawn ; 
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Depends on God for its daily meat, 
And never feels forlorn. 


And all the other songsters gay 
That warble on the tree, 

All with their voices seem to say 
That Christ has made them free. 


And if, perchance, a sparrow fall, 
While tender yet in years, 

Christ hears its plaintive little call, 
And for it gently cares. 


When the stormy days of winter come, 
And birds are forced to flee, 

From what was once their happy home, 
’Mid the leaves of a pleasant tree, 


Then God to them doth shelter give, 
And feeds their hungry mouth, 
That they in warmth may always live, 

And ever have enough. 


Thus we a lesson oft may take 
From God’s own holy word, 

And try to show for Jesus’ sake 
Some pity for the birds. 


L. Leask (15 years), 


Paddington, London. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


Gop careth for oxen! 
Will He not for you? 
Rise up, drooping spirit, 
Faithless heart, be true. 


Not a sparrow falleth, 
But the Lord hath ken ; 
He, who watches sparrows, 
Surely cares for men. 


Little worth, two sparrows, 
For a farthing sold, 

Yet, our price in heaven 
Is not bought with gold. 


Jesus’ blood has bought us 
From eternal shame ; 

Yet, we faithless mortals 
Will not trust His name. 


We should learn, we children, 
How to love Him more ; 
Ever striving to be 
Better than before. 
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Then, perhaps, He’ll call us 
To His side again, 

Saying, “‘ Come, ye faithful ! 
Ever more to reign.” 


Dorotny M. Fairviz-Brvce (12 years), 
Ealing, London, W 


COMPETITIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 20 


OPEN TO SENIORS AND JUNIORS.—Scven prizes, 
books of the published price of 6s. ave offered for the seven 
best papers on ** Quaint and Pretty Sayings of Children.” 
These sayings must not be taken from books or news- 
papers, but must be genuine sayings that have never 
appeared in print. 


Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 3co words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the name and address of the 
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author. They should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor,” whose decision shall be final, and 
who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 30 

First prize, books of the published price of £1, and 
second prize, books of the published price of tos., are 
offered for the best paper on **The Trucst and Most 
Helpful Kindness I have ever received.’ 


Length of papers 400 words. 
as above. 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 30 

Open only to competitors under seventeen. First and 
second prizes (books of the published price of 10s. and 5s. 
vespectively) for the best original poem of not more than 
30 lines, or prose paper of 250 words, on ** The Care for 
Wild Creatures in Winter.” 


Conditions 
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A TALE OF NIMES IN a.p. 213 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AurHor oF “ MEHALAH,” ** THE Broom SguireE,” 


‘6’ THE TRAGEDY OF 


XVII 
PEDO 


AUDILLAS had been lowered into 
the pit of the Rodbur, and his feet 
sank half-way up his calves in the 
slime. He waded with extended 

arms, groping for something to which to cling. 
He knew not whether the bottom were even, 
or fell into deep holes, into which he might 
stumble. He knew not whether he were in 
a narrow well or in a spacious chamber. 

Cautiously, in obscurity, he groped, uncer- 
tain even whether he went straight or was 
describing a curve. But presently he touched 
the wall and immediately discovered a bench, 
and seated himself thereon. Then he drew 
up his feet out of the mire, and cast himself 
in a reclining position on the stone seat. 

He looked up, but could not distinguish 
the opening by which he had been let down 

* Copyright, 1897, by The Churchman Company, 
in the United States of America. 


’ 


THE CSARS,” ETC. 

into the horrible cess-pit. He was unable 
to judge to what depth he had been lowered, 
nor could he estimate the extent of the 
dungeon in which he was confined. 

The bench on which he reposed was slimy, 
the walls trickled with moisture, were unctuous, 
and draped with a fungous growth in long 
folds. ‘The whole place was foul and cold. 

How long would his confinement last ? 
Would food, pure water be lowered to him ? 
Or was he condemned to waste away in this 
pit, from starvation, or in the delirium of 
famine to roll off from his shelf and smother 
in the mire? 

After a while his eyes became accustomed 
to the dark and sensitive to the smallest 
gradations in it; and then he became aware 
of a feeble glowworm light over the surface 
of the ooze at one point. Was it that some 
fungoid growth there was phosphorescent ? 
Or was it that a ray of daylight penetrated 
there by some tortuous course ? 

After long consideration it seemed to him 
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probable that the light he distinguished 
might enter bya series of reflections through 
the outfall. He thought of examining the 
opening, but to do so would be constrained 
to wade. He postponed the exploration till 
later. Of one thing he was confident, that 
although a little sickly light might be able to 
struggle into this horrible dungeon, that yet 
no means of egress for the person would be 
left. Precautions against escape by this 
means would certainly have been taken. 

The time passed heavily. At times 
Baudillas sank into a condition of stupor, 
then was roused to thought again, again to 
lapse into a comatose condition. His cut 
lip was sore, his bruises ached. He had 
passed his tongue over his broken teeth till 
they had fretted it raw. 

The feeble light at the surface became 
fainter, and this was finally extinguished. 
The day was certainly at an end. The sun 
had set in the west, an auroral glow hung 
over the place of its decline. Stars were 
beginning to twinkle ; the syringa was pour- 
ing forth its fragrance, the flowering thorns 
their too heavy odour. Dew was falling 
gently and cool. 

The deacon raised his heart to God, and 
from this terrible pit his prayer mounted to 
heaven ; a prayer not for deliverance from 
death, but for grace to endure the last trial, 
and, if again put to the test, to withstand 
temptation. Then he recited the evening 
prayer of the Church, in Greek: “O God, 
who art without beginning and without end, 
the Maker of the world by Thy Christ, and 
the sustainer thereof, God and Father, Lord 
of the spirit, King of all things that have 
reason and life! ‘Thou who hast made the 
day for the works of light, and the night for 
the refreshment of our infirmity, for the day 
is Thine, the night is Thine: Thou hast 
prepared the light and the sun—do Thou 
now, O Lord, lover of mankind, fountain of 
all good, mercifully accept this our evening 
thanksgiving. Thou who hast brought us 
through the length of the day, and hast 
conducted us to the threshold of night, 
preserve us by Thy Christ, afford us a 
peaceful evening, and a sinless night, and 
in the end everlasting life by Thy Christ, 
through whom be glory, honour and worship 
in the Holy Spirit, for ever, amen.”* After 

* The prayer is given in the ‘‘ Apostolic Consti- 
tutions,” viii, 37. 
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this prayer Baudillas had been-wont in the 
Church to say, “ Depart in peace!” and to 
dismiss the faithful. Now he said, “ Into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Out of that fetid abyss and its horrible 
darkness rose the prayer to God, winged 
with faith, inspired by fervour sweet with 
humility, higher than the soaring lark, higher 
than the faint cloud that caught the last rays 
of the set sun, higher than the remotest star. 

Presently a confused sound from above 
reached the prisoner, and a spot of orange 
light fell on the water below. Then came a 
voice ringing hollow down the depth, and 
echoed by the walls, “Thy food!” <A 
slender rope was sent down, to which was 
attached a basket that contained bread and 
a pitcher of water. Baudillas stepped into 
the ooze and took the loaf and the water 
vessel. 

Then the jailer called again: ‘To-morrow 
morning—if more be needed—I will bring a 
second supply. Send up the empty jar 
when I lower that which is full, if thou art 
in a condition to require it.” He laughed, 
and the laugh resounded as a bellow in the 
vaulted chamber. 

Few were the words spoken, and they 
ungracious. Yet was the deacon sensible of 
pleasure at hearing even a jailer’s voice 
breaking the dreadful silence. He waded 
back to his ledge, ate the dry bread and 
drank some of the water. Then he laid 
himself down again. Again the door clashed, 
sending thunders below, and once more he 
was alone. 

As his hand travelled along the wall it 
encountered a hard round knot. He drew 
his hand away precipitately, but then, moved 
by curiosity, groped for it again. Then he 
discovered that this seeming excrescence 
was a huge snail, there hibernating. He 
dislodged it, threw it from him and it plashed 
into the mire. 

Time dragged. Not a sound could be 
heard save the monotonous drip of some leak 
above. Baudillas counted the falling drops, 
then wearied of counting, and abandoned 
the self-imposed task. 

Now he heard a far-away rushing sound, 
then came a blast of hot vapour blowing in 
his face. He started into a sitting posture, 
and clung to his bench. In another moment 
he heard the roar of water that plunged from 
above; and a hot steam enveloped him. 
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What was the signification of this? Was 
the pit to be flooded with scalding water 
and he drowned in it? In a moment he 
had found the explanation. The water was 
being let off from the public baths. There 
would be no more bathers this night. The 
tide of tepid water rose nearly level with the 
ledge on which he was crouching, and then 
ebbed away and rolled forth at the vent 
through which by day a pale halo had 
entered. 

Half suffocated, part stupefied by the 
warm vapour, Baudillas sank into a condition 
without thought, his eyes looking into the 
blackness above, his ears hearing without 
noting the dribble from the drain through 
which the flood had spurted. Presently he 
was roused by a sense of irritation in every 
nerve, and putting his hand to his face 
plucked away some hundred legged creature, 
clammy and yet hard, that was creeping over 
him. It was some time before his tingling 
nerves recovered. Then gradually torpor 
stole over him again, and he was perhaps un- 
conscious for a couple of hours, when again 
he was roused by a sharp pain in his finger, 
and starting, he heard a splash, a rush and 
squeals. At once he knew that a swarm of 
rats had invaded the place. He had been 
bitten by one; his start had disconcerted 
the creatures momentarily, and they had 
scampered away. 

Baudillas remained motionless, save that 
he trembled ; he was sick at heart. In this 
awful prison he dared not sleep, lest he 
should be devoured alive. 

Was this to be his end—to be kept awake 
by horror of the small foes till he could 
endure the tension no longer, and then sink 
down in dead weariness and blank indif- 
ference on his bench, and at once be assailed 
from all sides, to feel the teeth, perhaps to 
attempt an ineffectual battle, then to be 
overcome and to be picked to his bones ? 

As he sat still, hardly breathing, he felt 
the rats again. They were rallying, some 
swimming, some swarming up on to the 
shelf. They rushed at him with the 
audacity given by hunger, with the confidence 
of experience, and the knowledge of their 
power when attacking in numbers. 

He cried out, beat with his hands, kicked 
out with his feet, swept his assailants off him 
by the score ; yet such as could clung to his 
garment by their teeth and, not discomfited, 


quickly returned. To escape them he leaped 
into the mire, he plunged this way, then 
that, he returned to the wall, he attempted 
to scramble up it beyond their reach, but in 
vain. 

Wherever he went, they swam after him. 
He was unarmed, he could kill none of his 
assailants; if he could but decimate the 
horde it would be something. Then he re- 
membered the pitcher and felt for that. By 
this time he had lost his bearings wholly. 
He knew not where he had left the vessel. 
But by creeping round the circumference of 
his prison, he must eventually reach the spot 
where he had previously been seated, and 
with the earthenware vessel he would defend 
himself as long as he was able. 

Whilst thus wading, he was aware of a cold 
draught blowing in his face, and he knew 
that he had reached the opening of the 
sewer that served as outfall. He stooped 
and touched stout iron bars forming part of 
a grating. He tested them, and assured 
himself that they were so thick set that it 
was not possible for him to thrust even his 
head between them. 

All at once the rats ceased to molest him. 
They had retreated, whither he could not 
guess, and he knew as little why. Possibly, 
they were shrewd enough to know that they 
had but to exercise patience, and he must 
inevitably fall a prey to their teeth. 

Almost immediately, however, he was 
aware of a little glow, like that of a spark, 
and of a sound of splashing. He was too 
frightened, too giddy, to collect his thoughts, 
so as to discover whence the light pro- 
ceeded, and what produced the noise. 

Clinging to the grating, Baudillas gazed 
stupidly at the light, that grew in brightness, 
and presently irradiated a face. ‘This he 
saw, but he was uncertain whether he 
actually did see, or whether he were a prey 
to an illusion. 

Then the light flashed over him, and his 
eyes after a moment recognised the face of 
his old slave, Pedo. A hand on the further 
side grasped one of the stanchions, and the 
deacon heard the question, “ Master, are 
you safe?” 

«Oh, Pedo, how have you come into this 
place?” 

“ Hush, master. Speak only in a whisper. 
I have waded up the sewer (cloaca), and have 
brought with me two stout files. Take this 
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one, and work at the bar on thy side. I 
will rasp on the other. In time we shall 
cut through the iron, and then thou wilt be 
able to escape. When I heard whither thou 
hadst been cast, then I saw my way to 
making an effort to save thee.” 

«“ Pedo! I will give thee thy liberty! ” 

“ Master! it is I who must first manumit 
thee.” 

Then the slave began to file, and as he 
filed he muttered, ‘‘ What is liberty to me ? 
At one time, indeed! Ah, at one time, 
when I was young, and so was Blanda! 
But now I am old and lame. I am well 
treated by a good master. Well, well! 
Sir! work at the bar where I indicate with 
my finger. That is a transversal stanchion 
and sustains the others.” 

Hope of life returned. The heart of 
Baudillas was no longer chilled with fear 
and his brain stunned with despair. He 
worked hard, animated by eagerness to 
escape. There was a spring of energy in 
the little flame of the lamp, an inspiring 
force in the presence of his slave. The bar 
was thick, but happily the moisture of the 
place and the sour exhalations had corroded 
it, so that thick flakes of rust fell off under 
the tool. 

“Yesterday, nothing could have been 
done for you, sir,” said Pedo, “for the 
inundation was so extensive that the sewer 
was closed with water that had risen a foot 
above the opening into the river. But, 
thanks be to God, the flood has fallen. 
Those who know the sky declare that we 
shall have a blast of the Circius (the mistral) 
on us suddenly, and bitter weather. ‘The 
early heat has dissolved the snows over- 
rapidly and sent the water inundating all the 
low land. Now with cold, the snows will not 
melt.” 

‘‘Pedo,” said the deacon, ‘‘hadst thou 
not come, the rats would have devoured me. 
They hunted me as a pack of wolves pursue 
a deer in the Cebennz.” 

“1 heard them, master, as I came up the 
sewer. There are legions of them. But 
they fear the light, and as long as the lamp 
burns will keep their distance.” 

‘Pedo,” whispered Baudillas again, after 
a pause, whilst both worked at the bar. “I 
know not how it was that when I stood 
before the Duumvir, I did not betray my 
Heavenly Master. I was so frightened. I 
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was as ina dream. They may have thought 
me firm, but I was in reality very weak. 
Another moment, or one more turn of the 
rack and I would have fallen.” 

** Master! God’s strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” 

“Yes, it is so. I myself am a poor 
nothing. Oh that I had the manhood of 
Marcianus ! ” 

“ Press against the bar, master. 
little force it will yield.” 

Pedo removed the lamp that he had sus- 
pended by a hook from the crossbar. 
Baudillas threw himself with his full weight 
against the grating, and the stanchion did 
actually snap under the impact, at the place 
where filed. 

“That is well,” said the slave. ‘Thy 
side of the bar is also nearly rasped through. 
Then we must saw across this upright staff of 
iron. To my thinking itis not fastened 
below.” 

“Tt is not. I have thrust my foot between 
it and the paving. Methinks it ends in a 
spike and barbs.” 

“Tf it please God that we remove the 
grating, then thou must follow me, bending 
low.” 

“Ts the distance great ?” 

*« Sixty-four paces of thine; of mine, more, 
as I do but hobble.” 

*“ Hah! this is ill-luck.” 

With the energy of filing, and owing to 
the loosened condition of the bar, the lamp 
had been displaced, and it fell from where it 
had been suspended and was extinguished 
in the water. 

Both were now plunged in darkness as of 
Erebus, and were moreover exposed to 
danger from the rats. But perhaps the 
grating of the files, or the whispers of the 
one man to the other, alarmed the suspicious 
beasts, and they did not venture to ap- 
proach. 

“Press, master! I will pull,” said the 
slave. His voice quivered with excitement. 

Baudillas applied his shoulder to the 
grating, and Pedo jerked at it sharply. 

With a crack it yielded; with a plash it 
fell into the water. 

* Quick, my master—lay hold of my belt 
and follow. Bow your head low or you will 
strike the roof. We must get forth as 
speedily as may be.” 

*Pedo! the jailer said that if alive I was. 
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to give a sign of the morrow. He believes 
that during the night I shall be devoured by 
rats, as doubtless have been others.” 

“ Those executed in the prison are cast 
down there.” 

“Perhaps,” said Baudillas, “if he meet 
with no response in the morning he will 
conclude that I am dead, and I do not 
think he will care to descend and discover 
whether it be so.” 

After a short course through the arched 
passage, both stood upright ; they were to 
their breasts in water, but the water was 
fresh and pure. Above their heads was the 
vault of heaven, not now spangled with stars 
but crossed by scudding drifts of vapour. 

Both men scrambled out of the river to 
the bank, and then Baudillas extended his 
arms, and said, with face turned to the 
sky : 

‘IT waited patiently for the Lord, and he 
inclined unto me, and heard my calling. He 
hath brought me also out of the horrible pit, 
out of the mire and clay, and hath set my 
feet upon the rock. And He hath put a 
new song in my mouth, even a thanksgiving 
unto our God.” * 


XVIII 


IN THE CITRON-HOUSE 

Perpetua, at Ad Fines, was a prey to un- 
rest. She was in alarm for the safety of her 
mother, and she was disconcerted at having 
been smuggled off to the house of a man 
who was a stranger, though to him she owed 


her life. 


* The casting into the lowest pit of the Robur— 
sometimes termed the Bavathrum—was not a rare 
act of barbarity. Jugurtha perished in that of the 
Tullianum in Rome. ‘By Hercules!"’ said he as 
he was being lowered into it, ‘‘ your bath is cold!” 
S. Ferreolus, of Vienne, was plunged into this hor- 
rible place in A.D. 304. He was young, and by 
diving or by working at the grating he managed to 
escape much in the manner described above. Thus 
through the sewer he reached the Rhone, and swam 
across it. He was, however, recaptured and taken 
back to Vienne, where he was decapitated. He is 
commemorated in the diocese of Vienne on Septem- 
ber 18th, and is mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris 
in the 5th century, and by Venantius Fortunatus 
in the 6th. S. Gregory, the illuminator, was cast into 
the Barathrum by Tiridates. Theodoret describes 
martyrs devoured by rats and mice in Persia (‘* Hist. 
Eccl.,” v. 39). 

XXVI—45 
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The villa was in a lovely situation, with a 
wide outstretch of landscape before it to the 
Rhone, and beyond to the blue and cloudlike 
spurs of the Alps; and the garden was in 
the freshness of its first spring beauty. But 
she was in too great trouble to concern her- 
self about scenery and flowers. Her thoughts 
turned incessantly to her mother, In the 
embarrassing situation in which she was— 
and one that was liable to become far more 
embarrassing—she needed the support and 
counsel of her mother. 

Far rather would she have been in prison 
at Nemausus, awaiting a hearing before the 
magistrate, and perhaps condemnation to 
death, than be as at present in a charm- 
ing country house, attended by obsequious 
servants, provided with every comfort, yet 
ignorant why she had been brought there, 
and what the trials were to which she would 
be subjected. 

The weather had changed with a sudden- 
ness not infrequent in the Province. The 
warm days were succeeded by some of raging 
wind and icy rains. In fact, the mistral 
had begun to blow. As the heated air rose 
from the stony plains, its place was supplied 
by that which was cold from the snowy 
surfaces of the Alps, and the downrush was 
like that to which we nowadays give the 
term of blizzard. So violent is the blast on 
these occasions that the tillers of the soil 
have to hedge round their fields with fune- 
real cypresses, to form a living screen against 
a wind that was said, or fabled, to have 
blown the cow out of one pasture into that 
of another farmer, but which, without fable, 
was known to upset ricks and carry away the 
roofs of houses. 

To a cloudless sky, traversed by a sun of 
almost summer brilliancy, succeeded a heaven 
dark, iron-grey, with whirling vapours, that 
had no contour, and which hung low, trail- 
ing their dripping skirts over the shivering 
landscape. 

Trees clashed their boughs. The wood 
behind the villa roared like a cataract. In 
the split ledges and prongs of limestone, 
among the box-bushes and junipers, the wind 
hissed and screamed. Birds fled for refuge 
to the eaves of houses or to holes in the 
cliffs. Cattle were brought under shelter. 
Sheep crouched dense packed on the lee 
side of a stone wall. The very ponds and 
lagoons were whipped and their surfaces 
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flayed by the blast. Stones were dislodged 
on the mountain slopes, and flung down; 
pebbles rolled along the plains, as though 
lashed forward by whips. ‘The penetrating 
cold necessitated the closing of every shutter, 
and the heating of the hypocaust under the 
house. In towns, in the houses of the better 
classes, the windows were glazed with thin 
flakes of mica (lapis specularis), a trans- 
parent stone brought from Spain and Cappa- 
docia, but in the country this costly luxury 
was dispensed with, as the villas were occu- 
pied only in the heat of summer, when 
there was no need to exclude the air. The 
window openings were closed with shutters. 
Rooms were not warmed by fireplaces, with 
wood fires on hearths, but by an arrange- 
ment beneath the mosaic and cement floor, 
where a furnace was kindled, and the smoke 
and heated air were carried by numerous 
pipes up the walls on all sides, thus pro- 
ducing a summer heat within when all was 
winter without. 

In the fever of her mind, Perpetua 
neither felt the asperity of the weather nor 
noticed the comfort of the heated rooms. 
She was incessantly restless, was ever running 
to the window or the door, as often to be 
disappointed, in anticipation of meeting her 
mother. She was perplexed as to the pur- 
pose for which she had been conveyed to 
Ad Fines. The slave woman, Blanda, who 
attended her, was unable or unwilling to give 
her information. All she pretended to 
know was that orders had been issued by 
Callipodius, friend and client of Amilius 
Lentulus, her master, that the young lady 
was to be made comfortable, was to be 
supplied with whatever she required, and 
was on no account to be suffered to leave 
the grounds. The family was strictly en- 
joined not to mention to any one her 
presence in the villa, under pain of severe 
chastisement. 

Blanda was kind and considerate, and had 
less of the fawning dog in her manner than 
was customary among slaves. It was never 
possible, even for masters, to trust the word 
of their servants; consequently Perpetua, 
who knew what slaves were, placed little 
reliance on the asseverations of ignorance 
that fell from the lips of Blanda. There 
was, in the conversation of Blanda, that 
which the woman intended to reassure, but 
which actually heightened the uneasiness of 
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the girl—this was the way in which the 
woman harped continually on the good-looks, 
amiability and wealth of her master, who, as 
she insisted, belonged to the Voltinian tribe, 
and was therefore one of the best connected 
and highest placed in the colony. 

The knowledge that she had _ been 
removed to Ad Fines to ensure her safety 
did not satisfy Perpetua ; and she was by no 
means assured that she had thus been 
carried off with the approbation and know- 
ledge of her mother, or of the bishop and 
principal Christians of her acquaintance in 
Nemausus. Of Amilius Varro she really 
knew nothing save that he was a man of 
pleasure and a lawyer. 

Adjoining the house was a conservatory. 
Citron trees and oleanders in large green- 
painted boxes were employed in summer 
to decorate the terrace and gardens. They 
were allowed to be out in mild winters, 
but directly the mistral began to howl, 
the men-servants of the house had hurriedly 
conveyed them within doors into the con- 
servatory, as the gale would strip them of 
their fruit, bruise the leaves and injure the 
flowers. 

In her trouble of mind, unable to go 
abroad in the bitter weather, impatient of 
quiet, Perpetua entered the citron-house and 
walked among the trees in their green tubs, 
now praying for help, then wiping the drops 
from her eyes and brow. 

As she thus paced, she heard a stir in the 
house, the opening of doors, the rush of 
wind driving through it, the banging of 
valves and rattle of shutters. Then she 
heard voices, and among them one that was 
imperious. A moment later, Blanda ran to 
Perpetua, and after making a low obeisance 
said: “ The master is come. He desires 
permission to speak with you, lady, when he 
hath had his bath and hath assumed a 
change of raiment. For by the Mother 
Goddesses, no one can be many moments 
without and not be drenched to the bone. 
And this exhibits the master’s regard for 
thee, lady; his extreme devotion to your 
person and regard for your comfort, that he 
has exposed himself to cold and rain and 
wind so as to come hither to inquire if you 
are well, and if there be aught you desire 
that he can perform to content you.” 

What was Perpetua to do? She plucked 
some citron blossoms in her nervous agita- 
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tion, unknowing what she did, then answered 
timidly: “I am in the house of the noble 
#milius. Let him speak with me _ here 
when it suits his convenience. Yet stay, 
Blanda! Inquire at once, whether he brings 
me tidings of my dear mother.” 

The slave hasted away, and returned 
directly to inform Perpetua that her master 
was grieved to relate that he was unable to 
give her the desired information, but that he 
only awaited instructions from Perpetua to 
take measures to satisfy her. 

Then the girl was left alone, and in greater 
agitation than before. She walked among 
the evergreens, putting the citron flowers to 
her nose, plucking off the leaves, pressing 
her hand to her brow, and wiping her dis- 
tilling eyes. 

The conservatory was unglazed. It was 
furnished with shutters in which were small 
openings like those in fiddles. Consequently 
a twilight reigned in the place; what light 
entered was colourless,and without brilliancy. 
Through the openings could be seen the 
whirling vapours ; through them also the rain 
spluttered in, and the wind sighed a plaintive 
strain, now and then rising to a scream. 

Perpetua still held the little bunch of 
citron in her hand ; she was as unaware that 
she held it as that she had plucked it. Her 
mind was otherwise engaged, and her nervous 
fingers must needs clasp something. 

As she thus walked, fearing the appearance 
of Emilius, and yet desirous of having a 
term put to her suspense, she heard steps, 
and in another moment the young lawyer 
stood before her. He bowed with hands 
extended, and with courtly consideration 
would not draw near. Aware that she was 
shy or frightened, he said: “I have to ask 
your pardon, young lady, for this intrusion 
on your privacy, above all for your abduction 
to this house of mine. It was done without 
my having been consulted, but was done with 
good intent, by a friend, to place you out of 
danger. I had no part in the matter ; never- 
theless I rejoice that my house has had the 
honour of serving you as a refuge from such 
as seek your destruction.” 

“IT thank you,” answered the girl con- 
strainedly. ‘I owe you a word of acknow- 
ledgment of my lively gratitude for having 
rescued me from the fountain, and another 
for affording me shelter here. But if I may 
be allowed to ask a favour, it is that my 
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mother may he restored to me, or me to my 
mother.” 

“ Alas, lady,” said Amilius ; “I have no 
knowledge where she is. I myself have been 
in concealment—for the rabble has been in- 
censed against me for what I was privileged 
to do, at the Nemausean basin, unworthy 
that I was. I have not since ventured into 
the town ; not that I believe the rabble would 
dare attempt violence against me, but I do 
not think it wise to allow them the chance. I 
sent my good, blundering friend Callipodius 
to inquire what had become of you, as I 
was anxious lest you should again be in peril 
of your life; and he—Callipodius—seeing 
what a ferment there was in the town, and 
how determined the priesthood was to get you 
once more into its power, he consulted his 
mother wit,and had you conveyed to my 
country house. Believe me, lady, he was 
actuated by a sincere wish to do you service. 
If he had but taken the Lady Quincta away 
as well, and lodged her here along with you, 
I would not have a word of reproach for him, 
nor entertain a feeling of guilt in your eyes.” 

‘© My mother was in the first litter.” 

“ That litter did not pass out of the gates 
of Nemausus. Callipodius was concerned 
for your safety as he knew that it was you 
who were menaced and not your mother.” 

“ But it is painful for me to be away from 
my mother.” 

“ Lady ! you are safer separated from her. 
If she be,as I presume, still in the town, 
then those who pursue you will prowl about 
where she is, little supposing that you are 
elsewhere, and the secret of your hiding-place 
cannot be wrung from her if she does not 
herself know it.” 

“I concern myself little about my life,” 
said Perpetua. ‘ But, to be alone here, away 
from her, from every relation, in a strange 
house 2 

“TI know what you would say, or rather 
what you feel and do not like to say. I 
have a proposal to make to you which will 
relieve your difficulty if it commends itself 
to you. It will secure your union with your 
mother, and prevent anything being spoken 
as to your having been concealed here that 
may offend your honourable feelings.” 

Perpetua said nothing. She plucked at the 
petals of the citron flower and strewed them 
on the marble pavement. 

“You have been brought to this house, 
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and happily none know that you are here, 
save my client, Callipodius, and myself. 
But what I desire to say is this. Give me 
a right to make this your refuge, and me a 
right to protect you. If I be not distasteful 
to you, permit this. I place myself un- 
reservedly in your hands. I love you, but 
my respect for you equals my love. I am 
rich and enjoy a good position. I have 
nothing I can wish for but to be authorised 
by you to be your defender against every 
enemy. Be my wife, and not all the fools 
and flamines of the Province can touch a 
hair of your head.” 

The tears welled into Perpetua’s eyes. 
She looked at the young man, who stood 
before her with such dignity and gentleness 
of demeanour. He seemed to her to be as 
noble, as good as a heathen well could be. 
He felt for her delicate position; he 
had risked his life and fortunes to save 
her. He had roused the powerful religious 
faction of his native city against him, and 
he was now extending his protection over 
her against the priesthood and the mob of 
Nemausus. 

“T know,” pursued Aémilius, “that I am 
not worthy of one such as yourself. I offer 
myself because I see no other certain means 
of making you secure, save by your suffering 
me to be your legitimate defender. If your 
mother will consent, and I am so happy as 
to have yours, then we will hurry on the 
rites which shall make us one, and not a 
tongue can stir against you and not a hand 
be lifted to pluck you from my side.” 

Perpetua dropped the flower, now petal- 
less. She could not speak. He respected 
her emotions, and continued to address her. 

“Tam confident that I can appease the 
excitement among the people and the priests, 
and those attached to the worship of the 
divine Ancestor. They will not dare to 
push matters to extremities. The sacrifice 
has been illegal all along, but winked at by 
the magistrates because a custom handed 
down with the sanction of antiquity. Buta 
resolute protest made—if need be an appeal 
to Czsar—and the priesthood are paralysed. 
Consider also that as my wife they could no 
longer demand you. Their hold on you 
would be done for, as none but an un- 
married maid may be sacrificed. The very 
utmost they can require in their anger and 
disappointment will be that you should 
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publicly sprinkle a few grains of incense on 
the altar of Nemausus.” 

“T cannot do that. I am a Christian.” 

‘Believe what you will. Laugh at the 
gods as do I and many another. A few 
crumbs of frankincense, a little puff of smoke 
that is soon sped.” 

*‘1t may not be.” 

“ Remain a Christian, adhere to its philo- 
sophy or revelation, as Castor calls it. 
Attend its orgies, and be the protectress of 
your fellow-believers.” 

“ None the less, I cannot do it.” 

“ But why not?” 

**T cannot be false to Christ.” 

** What falsehood is there in this ?” 

“Tt is a denial of Him.” 

“Bah! He died two hundred years ago.” 

“He lives, He is ever present, He sees 
and knows all.” 

“ Well, then He will not look harshly on 
a girl who acts thus to save her life.” 

* T should be false to myself as well as to 
Him.” 

*‘T cannot understand this 

** No, because you do not know and love 
Him.” 

“Love Him!” echoed Amilius; *“ He is 
dead. You never saw Him at any time. 
It is impossible for any one to love one 
invisible, unseen, a mere historical character. 
See, we have all over Gallia Narbonensis 
thousands of Augustals; they form a sect, 
if you will. All their worship is of Augustus 
Cesar, who died before your Christ. Do 
you suppose that one among those thousands 
loves him whom they worship, and after 
whom they are named, and who is their 
bond of connection? No—it is impossible. 
It cannot be.” 

‘¢ But with us, to know is to love. Christ 
is the power of God, and we love Him because 
He first loved us.” 

“ Riddles, riddles!” said 2milius, shaking 
his head. 

“Tt is a riddle that may be solved to you 
some day. I would give my life that it 
were.” 

“You would ?” 

“¢ Ay, and with joy. 


” 





You risked your life 





for me. I would give mine to win for 
” 
you 
“ What ?” 
“Faith. Having that you would know 


how to love.” 
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the Matabele version of the New Testament. 

Mr. Thomas, who had once been connected 
with the London Missionary Society, set himself 
the task of translation. Day after day he laboured 
faithfully at his work until at last his manuscript 
was completed. But the day he laid down his pen 
he was taken mortally ill, and his closing hours 
were troubled by the thoughts that his efforts 
might be in vain. To comfort him his wife 
promised that come what might the work should be 
printed. Faithful to her promise she drew from 
the bank the savings of her lifetime, £100, and 
sent the translation to the printers. Five hundred 
copies were struck off. Mrs. Thomas gave away 
fifteen and three were purchased. The rest were 
stored in her husband’s mission station at Shiloh. 
Then the Matabele revolt broke out, the copies 
were stolen and the natives used them as head- 
gear. The news travelled to Natal, where a friend 
of Mr. Thomas heard of it. He managed to secure 
a copy and sent it home to England. Many 
mistakes were found in it, as no one in the local 
printing office was properly conversant with the 
Matabele tongue. But the British and Foreign 
Bible Society are issuing a tentative edition of one 
of the gospels, and if competent scholars can be 
found to revise the remainder the whole of the 
New Testament will follow. 


\ PATHETIC story will always surround 





Dr. NansEN, the explorer, relates a pretty in- 
cident connected with his journey which is not 
given in his book. He left behind him a baby of 
two or three months old, Just before he started 
it occurred to him that it would be delightful to 
hear its cooing talk when all his surroundings were 
cheerless andcold. He knew quite well at starting 
that long before he could return a terrible home 
sickness must take possession of him, and he thought 
he would like to fill a phonograph with the vowel 
sounds of his baby child. Unfortunately obstacles 
arose and prevented him from carrying out the plan, 
so that so far no baby accents have been heard 
“farthest north,” a circumstance which the explorer 
says was one of the disappointments of his trip. 





Some interesting facts dealing with the fears of 
children have been collected by an American pro- 
fessor. He found that 1701 children were afraid of 
6456 things. The leading fears were lightning 
and thunder, reptiles, strangers, the dark, death, 
domestic animals, water, ghosts, insects, rats and 
mice, and high words. Some of the fears were the 
result of personal experience, i.¢., in a district where 
a great wind had wrought havoc the children were 


afraid of it. In other cases the analysis showed 
by what means parents had worked upon the 
imagination of their children. In one district six- 
teen poor little ones were dreading the end of the 
world. The most gratifying fact of all was that 
not one child had been frightened into obedience or 
good conduct by the fear of the devil. A century 
or two ago that fear would have led all the rest. 
The pleasing inference is that parents now dwell 
upon God's affection and love to insure the good- 
ness of their children, instead of terrorising them 
with Satan’s wrath, 





MArTERIAL deeds may be transformed into spiritual 
power. Just how the cup of cold water given in 
the name of Christ becomes a spiritual blessing to 
the giver, we cannot know. But we do know that 
every deed done with a view to the glory of Jesus, 
and for His sake, is capable of this infinite change. 
The motive of the act gives it this peculiar quality. 
The least thing done for God to man is transferred 
from the world of sense and perception, and becomes 
a means of power in the spiritual world. If we 
want more of our deeds thus spiritually empowered 
and ennobled, we must multiply deeds done simply 
and singly for God. All the deeds we do may be 
thus transmuted. All our acts may be lifted to this 
plane of higher, infinite significance. It will come 
about when we do all to the glory of God. 





Can anything be more delightful than to follow a 
stream from source to mouth, past fern and heather, 
and see it gain strength on its way, sometimes leap- 
ing over rocks and boulders, sometimes sleeping in 
deep pools in the quiet valley below, receiving fresh 
supplies on every side and, at last, after fertilising 
and blessing the country through which it passes, 
discharging itself into the ocean beyond? Whata 
picture this is of the spirit’s work in the soul! 
Quietly and lovingly, here a little, and there a little, 
we are led step by step, until at last self becomes 
nothing, Christ everything, and the happy believer 
is launched into the ocean of redeeming love, 





BraVE deeds are constantly done by the men who 
guard our country by sea or by land, and these 
courageous acts are generally accepted as the 
result of discipline. There is, however, another 
and stronger force at work among our naval men 
in the shape of a society known as the Royal Naval 
Christian Union. It has for its object the acknow- 
ledgment of knowing Christ, and the doing of per- 
sonal work for Him. There is no occasional flash 
of goodness about the members; they keep asteady 
light always burning. All they do is done for God's: 
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glory, they know Him, and will dare anything in 
His name, Listen to the little story of bravery by 
one of the band, and see what noble hearts beat in 
our Christian sailors’ breasts. 





A TERRIBLE hurricane was raging at sea, when a 
faint cry for help reached the ear of a bluejacket, 
who reported it to the captain; but so violent was 
the storm that it was impossible to lower a boat 
and attempt a rescue. Imagine the feelings of the 
man, drifting about onaspar. He alone out of a 
small crew of twenty had not gone to the bottom. 
He had clung with strong tenacity to life. For 
seven hours the ruthless waves had knocked him 
about, past ship after ship. For seven hours he 
had raised his voice for.help, and the pitiless wind 
had stifled it. But now he was seen and heard. 
Would they try and save him? He was a sailor 
himself; he knew the difficulties and dangers of 
attempting to rescue him. Yes, there was one 
brave heart on board H.M.S. who cast up a simple 
prayer for help, and prepared to risk his life for 
the poor, benumbed, half-drowned man. 





Rovunp his waist he fastened a rope, and jumped 
into the mountainous sea. The waves struck him 
with such force that he was obliged to swim as 
much as possible under water. But on he went. 
As if by a miracle, the black clouds opened, and 
the moon, looking serenely beautiful in the midst 
of the turmoil, shone full upon the upturned face 
of the drifting man. Our hero clutched him, 
fastened the spar to the ship’s rope, and gave the 
signal for hauling up. But the exposure, the ex- 
citement, and the joy were too much for the man, 
and when almost on board he let go his hold. 
Once again his deliverer seized him, and this time 
brought him into safety. It was a noble deed, a 
well-nigh impossible deed; not one man in a 
thousand would have attempted it. 

What was the secret of his gallantry? 
had he run such an awful risk ? 

** Because,” he said to his captain, ‘‘I was not 
afraid to die, sir." He had the knowledge of God. 


Why 





It is a good thing to keep a strong grasp on some 
of the Master's ‘I ams,” said Dr. Culyer. Take 
“‘Lamtheway.” The path of duty often perplexes 
us. Weneedaguideon whom wecanrely. To the 
believer the joyful words, ‘‘I am the way, follow 
me,” are all sufficient. His commandments are a 


” 


light to our feet, His example arule for our conduct. 
He is our guide, if we but commit our way to Him 
we cannot goastray. Every one desires to be happy. 
Seeking great things for ourselves is the common 
road—a superb mansion, a great ambition ; but we 
cannot get away from ourselves and happiness 
comes from within not from without. 


Ask Christ 
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to show us the way to be happy, and the reply is, 
“Tam the way.” 


Anp again He says, ‘‘ LoI am with you alway.” It 
is true now as eighteen centuries ago. The minister 
may have Jesus with him in his study, the merchant 
in his counting-house, the mechanic in his shop, 
the farmer in his fields, the mother in the nursery, 
the children at their play. The tempter gains no 
admittance when he finds the Saviour already in 
the citadel of the soul. The great thing is to seek 
the Master’s presence, ask for His help and He re- 
plies, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway.” 





Dr. How, it is well known, was much loved and 
respected in East London. When Suffragan Bishop 
he refused preferment on more than one occasion. 
When he first took up the work he was received 
with a certain amount of suspicion. 

“‘ What's that?” one Eastender would say to 
another as the gaitered legs and corded hat -of-the 
genial Bishop came in view. ; ae 

‘A Bishop,” was the reply. 

A couple of years later the question took the’ 
form of : 

“‘ Who's that?” 

** The Bishop,” was the reply. 

After a further lapse of time, when the Bishop had 
made many coster friends and the question was 
asked, the reply had come to be: 

“Why, don’t yer know that’s our Bishop?” 





Tue Bishop has left on record many of his East 
End experiences. He was a staunch teetotaler, 
and in order to set a good example to working-men 
had the tell-tale bit of blue ribbon sewn on his 
coat. A temperance worker on one occasion 
button-holed a notorious though humorous 
drunkard. He urged the man to sign the pledge 
and pointed to the Bishop's example in not being 
ashamed of his colours. But it had not quite the 
expected effect. ‘Ah, well,” replied the man, 
“they do say as there’s reformed characters in 
every rank of life!” 





Ir is better to suffer harm from over-trust in a 
friend than to have distrust or doubt of a friend lest 
one should suffer harm. There is no happiness, 
and no safety, in friendship or in business, where 
doubt is. Love and doubt cannot dwell together. 
The apostle of love says, ‘ There is no fear in love; 
but perfect love casteth out fear." Lord Bacon, 
from the more practical side of life, declares: 
* Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst 
birds; they ever fly by twilight.” Certainly they 
are to be repressed, or, at the least, well guarded ; 
for they cloud the mind, they lose friends, and they 
check business. 
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THE MONTH 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the 

report of the South African Committee is 

enough to fill one with despair for the 
honour of the nation. The Committee may have 
had sufficient reason—though it is difficult to 
believe it—for deciding that all the facts should 
not be brought to light, and that the evidence 
should be left incomplete. But their verdict was 
clear. They did not hesitate to say with whom 
the real responsibility for the crime rested. They 
did not palliate guilt. But in the House of 
Commons; Mr. Chamberlain, in his anxiety to 
show that Mr. Rhodes had been sufficiently 
punished already, went so far as to assert that in 
his conduct, blameworthy as it was, there had 
been nothing to affect ‘‘his personal position as a 
man of honour.’”’ Ina revolution, he said, a man 
“must deceive other people.” But who were 
the ‘“‘other people” in this case? Not those 
against whom Mr. Rhodes was conspiring, but 
those for whom and in whose name he was acting 
—the British Government, the Directors of the 
Chartered Company, his colleagues in the Cape 
Ministry. Even the exigencies of revolution surely 
cannot justify duplicity in this form; any attempt 
to defend it is discreditable. Happily, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action is better than his arguments, 
He did his best to stamp on the raid as soon as he 
heard of it; by doing so he helped to save our 
reputation from irretrievable injury. Now he 
promises an arrangement in South Africa which 
will make such a foray in future almost if not 
absolutely impossible, and will also put an end to 
other evils to which attention has been drawn. 





How serious these evils are has been shown by 
Sir Richard Martin’s official report upon the 
administration in Rhodesia. He asserts that a 
system of compulsory labour had been established 
in Matabeleland, and that it had been established 
by the Native Commissioners. At first they had 
attempted to obtain labour through the chiefs; 
and having failed in that, they procured it by 
force. The natives were driven in, and compelled 
to work, whether they were willing or not, without 
choice of occupation or of employer, and not only 
for the Government, but for the mining companies 
and private persons also. This is slavery, nothing 
more nor less. The slaves cannot be sold; but, with 
this one exception, they are absolutely at the 
mercy of the men who control them, without any 
appeal to the protection of law. This is intoler- 
able; and if it be true that no regulation was 
enacted by authority, and that the Directors were 
wholly ignorant of what was going on, it is clear 
that the system is scandalously insufficient, and 
that an end must be made of it, 


SENATOR SHERMAN, the American Foreign Minister, 
seems bent on provoking war between his country 
and ours, His despatch on the Behring Sea 
difficulty, published in the New York Tribune—a 
most unwarrantable proceeding, and as yet un- 
explained—was absolutely insulting in the reckless- 
ness of its language. It accused us of deliberate 
thieving ; it asserted that the report of a scientific 
expert had been manipulated for political purposes. 
Not content with this, as if to awaken the storm 
that had died away, in an interview with a news- 
paper reporter he now says that we often quarrel 
but seldom fight; that if we fight the Americans 
over the seal-catching, we shall have Russia and 
Japan to tackle as well. He does not attempt to 
show that the decision of the Paris tribunal has 
been infringed by us. He knows that any question 
of detail arising out of that decision we are willing 
to refer to a competent authority for settlement. 
But simple facts of this kind are not to his taste. 
He prefers another strain, ‘ Our refusal to be in- 
timidated,” he says, ‘‘has had a salutary effect.” 
Intimidated—by whom? Not by the British 
Government, which has gone to the very extreme 
of consideration. On three separate occasions the 
menace has come from the other side—in the 
President’s Message, the rejection of the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, and now again in the Foreign 
Secretary’s note. We have endured from the 
United States what we should have fiercely re- 
sented from any European Power, not through 
fear, but through affection. But there is a point 
at which irritation will become uncontrollable, for 
patience has its limits. The guilt and the shame 
of so unnatural a conflict—which may Heaven 
avert !—will not rest with us. 





AFTER four years of laborious investigation thé 
Royal Commission on Agriculture has issued its re- 
port. Its members are not very hopeful of success 
in dealing with the depression from which we have 
been suffering for many seasons, and so far as any 
immediate action is concerned they have no potent 
or general remedy to suggest. Something, if not 
much, may be done by a reduction—a furthet 
reduction—of agricultural rates and of railway 
charges, by a modification of the tithe system, 
the extension and improvement of agricultural 
education, and by changes in the law of ‘sale and 
mortgage. Protection is not advocated: France 
and Germany, in spite of their protective systems, 
are suffering almost as severely as ourselves ; and 
there is no salvation in duties. So far there is 
nothing unexpected; but a surprise is in store. 
The report states that the. fall in prices has not 
extended to those countries in which gold and 
silver stand on an equality, and argues that it can 
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be directly traced to the legislation that has 
depressed silver and protected gold. It is the 
gospel of bimetallism that they proclaim. They do 
not ask for isolated action but desire that the mints 
abroad and in India should be reopened, and that 
silver should be restored to the position that it 
held till the year 1873. We have not heard the 
last of the silver question yet: that is only too 
clear, 


Tue last step in the division o1 the diocese of 
Gloucestér and Bristol has been taken. Dr. 
Ellicott is now Bishop of Gloucester, and Dr. For- 
rest Browne, the Suffragan Bishop of Stepney, has 
been appointed to Bristol. He was marked out 
for promotion, and if some are disappointed none 
are surprised. Dr. Browne is a man of exceptionai 
power: if he were ten years younger—he is now 
sixty-four—he might look forward to a great 
career. As an organiser none of his colleagues can 
compare with him. Though not a great scholar, 
he has made himself an authority on the early 
history of the English Church, and Roman 
controversialists have found him a formidable 
opponent. He is equable in temperament, just in 
mind, keen but courteous. Given a spark of 
imagination and a touch of sympathy, he might do 
great things in his new field of work. But he 
must get his heart thoroughly thawed first—less 
dignity, more enthusiasm. 


Ir William Cobbett were still alive he would be 
tempted to add a new chapter to his English 
Grammar, containing passages taken from the 
Lambeth Encyclical Letter. Many of its sen- 
tences violate the elementary laws of syntax, and 
its style throughout is sadly lax and invertebrate. 
The substance, however, is superior to the form, 
and many of the recommendations—especially 
those relating to missionary work—have force and 
wisdom. The trend of feeling towards a more 
highly developed organisation is noteworthy. 
Each province is to have its Metropolitan, with 
the title of Archbishop. Every Bishop at his con- 
secration is to take the oath of canonical obedi- 
ence to his own Metropolitan; and every Bishop 
consecrated in England for service abroad should 
solemnly declare that he will pay all due honour 
and deference to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Larger regulation is demanded for religious com- 
munities. A central council, for supplying in- 
formation and advice, with a moral authority and 
no other, is to be established by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to serve all branches of the Anglican 
communion. Ten years ago the Church would not 
have been prepared to accept such proposals as 
these; ten years hence it may be ready to carry 
them still further, though an Anglican Pope— 


even a fallible Pope—will still be an impossi- 
bility. 


WE heartily rejoice that the National Lifeboat 
Institution and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children have come out successfully 
from the tribunals by which they have been 
judged. In the administration of a society with 
branches in all parts of the country, and with a 
complex organisation, some mistakes and short- 
comings are inevitable. The enthusiasm which is 
indispensable to success is apt to lack wisdom and 
self-restraint. A man’s virtues are sometimes more 
dangerous in philanthropic work than his failings ; 
he is indifferent to little things because his heart is 
too full of the great ends to which his life is con- 
secrated. But after the full and candid report of 
Lord Herschell and his colleagues, the loose talk 
about Mr. Waugh and his society should cease. 
Not a single charge out of the whole list has been 
proved, and the source from which scandal has 
come is now known to be tainted. The regret ex- 
pressed by the House of Commons Committee, 
after investigating the management of the Lifeboat 
Institution, that they could not protect charitable 
institutions against the attacks of irresponsible 
psrsons—attacks which had turned out to be un- 
founded and untrue—is one that will be generally 
shared. Sympathy must make itself felt in prac- 
tical support, for these scandals, baseless as they 
have proved, have seriously affected the societies’ 
income. 


Tue Bishop of Wakefield, Dr. Walsham How, was 
no stranger to the readers of the SuNDAY MaGa- 
zINE. Only a few months ago he wrote a charming 
paper for us, in which he asked and answered the 
very difficult question—‘t What constitutes a good 
hymn?" He wrote with a poet’s insight and a 
pastor’s experience, with the power that belongs only 
to those who have touched life at many points. And 
as one looks back, the range and the variety of his 
work are marvellous. He had laboured in acountry 
parish in the West. He had been a diocesan in- 
spector, a mission preacher—none more famous or 
successful—an active dignitary of the Welsh Church. 
Then, rather less than twenty years ago, he became 
Bishop of East London, and gave himself up to 
unremitting work in all forms and phases, reli- 
gious, social, philanthropic—missionary enterprise 
in the widest and fullest sense—for the people 
whom he carried in his heart. And then he went 
to Wakefield, to close his life among the busy 
bustling towns of the North. What he did in 
person was but a part of his work. His hymns are 
in all our churches, in defiance of all sectarian 
barriers. His books of devotion, too, have made 
their way everywhere, bringing a blessing with 
them. His activity has been great—his secret, 
silent influence far greater. 








